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**I Lived a Lifetime in 24 Hours” 


A Campaign Story Revealed in a Recent Interview with Marion Collopy 


By Go._pena M. FIsHer 


EPTEMBER, 1932, set the wheels of 
S another great presidential campaign in 

motion and out of it comes this story—a 
romance of business and politics. You have 
been told, perhaps, the fascinating history of 
Charles Lee Swem, personal stenographer to 
former President Woodrow Wilson. I recall 
vividly that day when, as a young student 
myself, I sat, wide-eyed and open-mouthed, 
listening to this young man tell his own life 
story—a romance as thrilling as any fairy tale 
I had ever read. For several months, no 
doubt, you young readers have been scan- 
ning the interesting articles by Burt McCon- 
nell, reading his interviews with prominent 
men who were one-time stenographers. Now 
comes something new—about a young girl—a 
Chicago stenographer of whom the news- 
papers recently broadcasted these headlines: 
“Chicago Stenographer Drafted by President 
Hoover.” 


The Girl They Drafted 


Upon meeting Miss Marion Collopy, slight 
of stature and a model of what the well- 
dressed girl of today should wear, she said, 
“So, you want to hear of my great experi- 
ence. My ‘big moment’ came so suddenly and 
it went so quickly—yet, I lived a lifetime in 
twenty-four hours.” This young lady is soft- 
spoken and very charming. Back of her 
alert, practical business make-up there is a 
sort of demure daintiness which is most de- 
lightful. 

Like many of her girl friends, Miss Col- 
lopy took a commercial course in high school, 
studying shorthand and learning to manipu- 


late the typewriter keys. Then she went on 
to St. Mary’s College at Notre Dame, where 
she continued the study of typewriting be- 
cause she liked it so much. After her col- 
lege days, she traveled for several years as a 
companion to her mother. Financial reverses 
necessitated her entering the business world, 
and upon completion of a review course at a 
business college in Chicago, she entered. a 
bonding house on LaSalle Street. 


At G. O. P. Headquarters 


In 1928, Miss Collopy decided to annex her 
self to the Republican National Headquarters 
during that presidential campaign. Those few 
months of intense work passed without any 
outstanding event in her life, yet she got 
“such a kick out of it all.” In the regular 
activities that fill most of our days there 
is so much of routine that progress is imper- 
ceptible, though none the less real. Many 
of us see only deadly monotony in our own 
work, while the employment of others seems 
full of life. You perhaps recall the story of 
Euclid and his student, an Egyptian king, who 
was disappointed because there was no royal 
road to geometry. There is no royal road 
to any real achievement. The person who 
“arrives” has done so through diligent ap- 


plication and because of a joy in the under- 
taking. 

Due to the pleasure of her work in the 
previous campaign, Miss Collopy requested a 
position during this fall’s national drive for 
the next leader of our country. 
encountered the thrill of 


And soon she 


her life. Let this 
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young woman tell you in her own words about 
the trip from Chicago to Des Moines, work- 
ing for the President of the United States. 


A “Thrilling” Assignment 


“On October 3, at 9:30 in the evening, after 
an extremely busy day, I was asked to go at 
once to the office of Mr. Walters, acting di- 
rector of our great organization. As | was 
hurrying on my way, someone 
said: ‘They want you to go 

President to Des 
I took this as a joke, 


with the 
Moines.’ 
and thought there must be some 
difficult or ‘mean’ task they 
wanted me to do that night and 
this was the alluring bait they 
were dangling before my eyes. 

‘As I entered the main of- 
fice, | heard Mr. Walters say: 
‘Miss Collopy, as soon as you 
hear what | have to say, leave 
at once, get a cab, go home and 
get some sleep, if possible. Meet 
me at the Union Station at 6:10 
in the morning to go with Pres- 
ident Hoover to Des Moines.’ 

“In a daze, I started imme 
diately for the door, without 
further instructions. | came to 
my senses when I was almost 
forcibly pushed into a chair and 
told to calm myself. 


Aboard the President's “Special” 


“Without dinner that night 
and without breakfast the next 
morning (I couldn't’ eat), 
aboard the train | went at 6:10 
a.m. I was so frightened when 
I entered the car, you could 
have knocked me over with a 
toy elephant. Soon afterwards 
I was put to work and kept so 
busy every second of that en- 
tire trip that I had no time to 
feel anything. How I loved it—the rush, 
excitement, exhilaration—the bigness of it! 

“Let us go back to the time I arrived at 
the train. I was escorted to a private com- 
partment, my own typewriter in one hand and 
my notebook and writing implements in the 
other, by a porter who carried my bag con- 
taining a tooth brush, comb, and stacks of 
office supplies for my use. Regardless of how 
fully equipped my new office might be, I 
believe in preparedness first, hence the busi- 
ness artillery of my own. [I cannot refrain 
at this point from calling your attention to the 
fact that when Miss Collopy’s opportunity 
came she was ready. She took no chances nor 
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left to guesswork the possible equipment 
of her temporary headquarters on the train, 
but went fully outfitted to do her best.] 
‘Between Chicago and Rock Island, we 
prepared the platform speech to be delivered 
at Rock Island—the address given from the 
rear end of the President’s car. The crucial 
test came when we had to get ready the Dav- 
enport speech after leaving Rock Island—ten 
minutes to write a five-minute address. 


Marion Collopy, Chicago Stenographer 
Drafted to Serve President Hoover on the Des Moines Trip 


“Let me tell you what I mean by preparing 
a speech. The President dictated direct to 
his secretary, Mr. T. G. Joslin, who in turn 
gave it to me. After I typed it on plain 
white paper, it was sent to Mr. Joslin, who 
gave it to the President for his approval, 
corrections, and additions. As soon as it 
was returned, I cut a stencil, and ran off copies 
for distribution to the press at the next stop. 


Five Thousand Words Between “Takes” 
“IT took three of the four speeches prepared 


on this trip. Between these ‘takes’ I typed 
inserts into the great (Continued on page 222) 
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By Right of Reason 


An extract from “Geography,” latest and most talked-of book 


By Henorik WILLEM VAN Loon 
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“J Lived a Lifetime in 24 Hours’”’ 


(Continued from page 218) 


masterpiece—the speech at Des Moines. To be 
exact, over 5,000 words were interpolated 
into the copy before final presentation. 

“By the way, Miss Fisher, have you ever 
tried to typewrite on a train? It is just the 
queerest sensation you have ever had. | 
had great difficulty in trying to focus my 
fingers on the right keys as the train gave a 
lurch first to one side and then to the other. 
Speed, speed, speed, under these conditions 
have you ever tried it? I don’t know how | 
ever did it! 


At Des Moines 


“At four-thirty in the afternoon, we reached 
Des Moines. A card was handed to me as 
being one of the President’s party—a card 
that would gain me admittance to hear the 
main speech of that fast-moving day—the 
speech, by the way, that I would rather have 
prepared than any other that was made during 
this entire campaign. 

I believe that I knew almost every word 
of it by heart, yet I truly say the Presi- 
dent’s personality that night made it seem 
entirely new matter, and I listened to 


facts that made me realize as never before 
that I am a citizen as well as a stenographer. 
How proud I was that night! 


A President’s Thanks 


“You hear sometimes that the President 
lacks personal warmth, but you would riever 
believe this to know with what kindness he 
treated his ‘special’ secretary from Chicago. 
Why, at twelve o'clock midnight, after the 
excitement of that Des Moines trip, when we 
were again aboard the train headed for home, 
he sent for me to appear personally so that 
he could thank me for my work.” 


Headed Toward Washington 


Do you think, readers, that Miss Collopy 
is now going to rest on her laurels? No, 
far from that! Shorthand and typewriting 
have given her a taste of a more glamorous 
job. She is now bent on earning a place as 
secretary to some government official in 
Washington, where business, politics, and ro- 
mance are weaving fascinating stories day 
after day. 


re 
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From Secretary to Film Star , 








Dame 


OW would you like to have 
Fortune pluck you away from your 
typewriter and, almost in the twin- 

kling of an eye, transform into a film 

star? That is exactly what happened a short 

time ago to Dorothy Wilson, star in a 

college play that is sweeping the country. 

Dorothy was graduated from Woodbury Col- 

lege, Los Angeles, after she had completed 

the secretarial and business administration 
courses, in September, 1929. President Whit- 
ten, of Woodbury, almost immediately placed 
her in the RKO Radio Pictures Studio at 

Hollywood. For two years she went about 

her work without anyone paying a great deal 

of attention to her particular style of beauty. 

She was just a hard worker, and looked and 

acted the part of a perfect secretary. 


you 


One day, several months ago, she was 
busily typing the script of the picture in which 
she was later to take the leading role. Her 


work completed, she took the copy to the 
director. At that moment Fate stepped in 
and cast Dorothy Wilson in a new role. The 
director was captivated by her sparkling per- 
sonality and beauty. Here was the very girl 


to take the part of the co-ed in the picture that 
was filling his thoughts at the moment. 








Kx * 


DOROTHY 
UW ILSON one of 
RKO’'S 
has “broken in 
to” pictures via 
the notebook and 
typewriter. She 
is Proving as 
quick to take a 
cue on the set 
as she was t 
“take a letter 


in the old days a 
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Picture courtesy 


RKO Studio 


n the RKO 


that might be 


It took two years for 
lot to see in Dorot!l 
moulded into a Hall of 
Fame. For and 
casting agents passed her on the lot daily. All 
thought she prettiest girls 
employed at the studio, yet no one thought of 
offering her a screen test until Gregory La 
Cava began casting the film of 
Now the whole studio is enthusiastic over her 

Dorothy, herself, has accepted 
the stroke of good fortune rather calmly. She 
! offered a 


someone 
dust 
figure in the 
directors, 


ly Star 
new 
two 


years stars, 


was one of the 


c lege life. 
possibilities. 


when she 
She wasn't unduly excited when 
She is not 
confident that she will be the success that the 
In fact, 
she is quite prepared to go back to the secre- 
tarial job if necessity arises, but anyone who 
has seen her in her first picture will realize 
that that is a remote contingency 

A unique touch was given to Miss Wilson's 
film debut by 


was not overeager was 
screen test 
she was given the lead. over 


Radio Pictures executives prophesy. 


inviting Los Angeles stenogra 
breakfast with her at 7:30 a. m.. 
before the preview of the picture. Postcards, 
written in shorthand and bearing the Gregg 
signature of the star of the picture, were 
mailed to business college graduates. 


phers to 
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understood him correctly. This is a more dip- 
lomatic method than to tell him flatly he has 
made a mistake. He might resent that; he 
certainly would not enjoy it. 


Verifying Addresses and Making Special 
Notations 


Re sure that vou get addresses correctly, 
and ask to have all the unfamiliar proper 
names spelled out, unless you are to be given 
the correspondence or have some other way 
of finding the correct spelling, such as con- 
sulting the telephone directory or the files. 

Ask anything you want to know about the 
set-up of the work, the number of carbon 
copies, kind of paper to be used, before you 
go back to your desk, so that you will not 
have to waste your time, and your employ- 
er's, by coming back to ask. When he says, 
as he finishes dictating a letter, “Make an 
extra carbon of that,” it is most natural to 
write “extra carbon” at the conclusion of the 
letter. Make it an ironclad rule always to 
turn back the pages and make that notation 
at the beginning of the letter. Otherwise, if 
you have a lot of other work to do, you will 
probably forget all about the extra carbon 
until you come to the notation at the end of 
your notes, after having written the letter 
with the usual number of copies. 

Notations as to any special kind of en- 
velope should be made at the beginning of 
the letter, near the address, so you will be 
sure to see them when you address the en- 
velope. In regard to envelopes—always re- 
member to make a long envelope for a letter 
containing a check, or any other long en- 
closure; also for every letter of two pages 
or more. 

When a letter is marked, say, “Attention 
of Mr. Jones,” do not put that notation on 
the envelope unless the letter is personal. 
The matter may be one which someone else 
in the firm could attend to, but if the en- 
velope is so marked, and Mr. Jones happens 
to be away or ill, the letter may not be opened 
until he returns, thereby causing unneces- 
sary delay. It is sufficient to make the nota- 
tion at the beginning of the letter. The per- 
son who opens the mail will turn it over to 
him immediately, if he is there. 


Making Insertions 


One of the greatest trials in taking dicta- 
tion is the man who is continually changing 
what he has already dictated and inserting 
new sentences and paragraphs here and there. 
Nearly all lawyers do this. Many men do 
not use any notes of their own, but simply 
think aloud, and are continually thinking of 
some better way of expressing their ideas. 
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However, since most of them do this, it is up 
to the stenographer to devise the best sym- 
bols and methods of indicating insertions on 
her book. 

After over ten years’ experience, I use the 
following method. When you read back, and 
the dictator says, “Insert this sentence right 
there,” make a cross “right there” and put 
a circle around it. Then turn to the first 
blank space in your notebook, and draw a line 
clear across the page. Then make another 
cross with a circle around it, and take down 
the sentence to be inserted. When you finish 
taking down the insertion, draw another line 
clear across the page to segregate the inser- 
tion from the rest of the work. If it is only 
a short phrase, you can draw a line all 
around it. 

If you have another insertion, a cross 
within a square is a good symbol to use. 
You can invent as many as you need. |! 
have seldom needed more than three. Symbols 
such as I have described are more practical 
than the letters of the alphabet because you 
are liable to get the insertions confused with 
subparagraphs indicated by letters of the al- 
phabet. When making changes, be sure to 
take time to cross out everything that should 
be crossed out, or you will be sadly confused 
when writing up your notes. 


Correcting the Boss’s Errors 


When the dictator makes a simple, obvious 
mistake, just correct it without saying any- 
thing about it. He may not know that you 
are continually correcting his errors, but he 
will know that his work is going unusually 
smoothly, and should appreciate it. Recently 
I saw an advertisement for a “secretary who 
is able to check up, rather than one who has 
to be checked up.” A good secretary should 
check up her boss at least as many times as 
he checks her up, though she need not tell 
him about it. However, if she feels that he 
is unreasonable in his criticisms of her, it is 
only human to want to “show him up,” or 
“keep him in his place” by letting him know 
that she corrects perhaps two errors of his 
for every one he finds of hers. The wisdom of 
this procedure is open to question. I sup- 
pose it all depends on the type of man. 


Explaining Your Errors 


Of course, you will occasionally make a 
mistake—everybody does—and the boss will 
tell you about it. I remember being especial- 
ly commended by a college professor for 
whom I worked because, when he pointed 
out an error which I had made, I did not 
take up his time telling him how I happened 
to make it. He said he had found most ste- 

(Continued on page 243) 
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As Soft as Mud, as Hard as Stone 


From “Popular Research Narratives” 


Compiled by Alfred D. Flinn, of Engineering Foundation 
(Copyright by Wiliams & Wilkins, of Baltimore) 
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CURIOUS CLIPDPINES 


And yet they must be true, 
We Saw Them in the Papers! 
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Right, the First Time 


No. 2 of a Series of Practical Pointers from a Practicing 
Stenographer 


Presented by Epitu S. Smiru 
Brooklyn, New York 


T sounds trite to say that your aim in 
taking dictation is to get down exactly 
what the dictator says in such a way 
that you can make a transcript which will be 
right the first time. But recently, in com 
menting on the unemployment situation, a 
New York agency stated in its advertise- 
ment that less than 50 per cent of the ste 
nographers who applied for work were able 


to take down and transcribe a letter accu- 
rately. 
In a large law office where I was once em- 


ployed, I heard a great deal of blustering 
and fussing among the stenographers about 
one of the attorneys, who had a reputation 
for revising all of his work. “Everything 
he dictates has to be done over,” they would 
say when the work came back. One day 
Miss S——, at Mr. C——’s request, was as- 
signed to do his work. after it was 
remarked, “Mr. C does not do over so 
many of his letters now.” The fact was that 
Mr. C was a very rapid and erratic dic 
tator, and Miss S—— was a very rapid and 
accurate stenographer. When asked how she 
got along so well with his work, she said 
“I find that he does not, as a rule, change 
a letter unless I make an error in it, but 
then he may change it all around, since it 
has to be done again anyway. If he dictates 
too fast, I try to slow him down by asking 
him to repeat some unfamiliar word, or to 
spell some proper name. Sometimes, if he 
is getting too far ahead of me, I ask him if 
I may read over the last sentence to see if I 
have it down correctly. I also do this if he 
dictates a sentence which seems incomplete 
or contains anything which I think is wrong 
When he hears it read, he usually recognizes 
his mistake, and corrects it.” Her method 
evidently was a good one, for Mr. C ’s 
reputation was changed; 95 per cent of his 
letters were sent out as originally written. 


Soon 











Ease in Taking Dictation 


The ideal stenographer will take down dic- 
tation apparently without effort. A calm, 
confident manner is a helpful influence on 
the dictator, while a stenographer who looks 
worried, and appears to be making a great 


effort, may confuse a nervous correspondent 
The way to acquire an air of quiet confi 
dence is to know your shorthand. Learn the 
correct outlines for all the new words you 
consulting your shorthand 
familiar with the brief forms, 
But if you are not really 
expert, do not get excited; that will not 
help at all. Keep calm. Try to get the dic- 
tation down somehow, but get it down cor 
rectly, even if you have to tell the dictator 
you cannot take it quite so fast. It is better 
to face the facts at the beginning, for “truth 
will when the transcript comes back 
Your employer will be less annoyed by your 
asking him to go a little than he 
will be if the work proves unfit to send out 
Sometimes a dictator will take the hint and 
go slower if you tell him that you did not 
get the last sentence, ask him to repeat a 
phrase, or ask him if he said “so and so.” Even 
court reporters similar little tricks for 
slowing down lawyers and witnesses who talk 


come across by 
dictionary; be 


and study phrasing 


out’ 


slower 


have 


too tast. 


Asking Questions 


Try to avoid asking questions, but be sure 
to ask all that have every- 
thing straight before you the dictator 
Intelligent questions are seldom thought objec 
tionable, so be sure you are right before going 
ahead. Try to follow the line of 
thought, or at least understand thx 
tion of the sentences. Put in the periods as you 
go along. It will help you in typing. Otherwise, 
in transcribing, it is often difficult to decide 
whether a phrase goes at the end of one sen 
tence or at the beginning of the next 

If you do not catch a word, do not break the 
dictator's train of thought by interrupting 
him in the middle of a sentence. Wait 
he comes to a pause—at least, until the end 
of the sentence, or, better still, until the end 
of the paragraph. Often, by that time, the 
word will have come to you, the context help 
ing to suggest it. If the dictator gets very 
much involved and dictates something which 
does not seem to make a complete sentence, 
or which seems unintelligible, ask him if you 
read that sentence over to see if you 


are necessary to 


leave 


dictator's 


construc- 


until 


may 
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understood him correctly. This is a more dip- 
lomatic method than to tell him flatly he has 
made a mistake. He might resent that; he 
certainly would not enjoy it. 


Verifying Addresses and Making Special 
Notations 


Be sure that you get addresses correctly, 
and ask to have all the unfamiliar proper 
names spelled out, unless you are to be given 
the correspondence or have some other way 
of finding the correct spelling, such as con- 
sulting the telephone directory or the files. 

Ask anything you want to know about the 
set-up of the work, the number of carbon 
copies, kind of paper to be used, before you 
go back to your desk, so that you will not 
have to waste your time, and your employ- 
er's, by coming back to ask. When he says, 
as he finishes dictating a letter, “Make an 
extra carbon of that,” it is most natural to 
write “extra carbon” at the conclusion of the 
letter. Make it an ironclad rule always to 
turn back the pages and make that notation 
at the beginning of the letter. Otherwise, if 
you have a lot of other work to do, you will 
probably forget all about the extra carbon 
until you come to the notation at the end of 
your notes, after having written the letter 
with the usual number of copies. 

Notations as to any special kind of en- 
velope should be made at the beginning of 
the letter, near the address, so you will be 
sure to see them when you address the en- 
velope. In regard to envelopes—always re- 
member to make a long envelope for a letter 
containing a check, or any other long en- 
closure; also for every letter of two pages 
or more. 

When a letter is marked, say, “Attention 
of Mr. Jones,” do not put that notation on 
the envelope unless the letter is personal. 
The matter may be one which someone else 
in the firm could attend to, but if the en- 
velope is so marked, and Mr. Jones happens 
to be away or ill, the letter may not be opened 
until he returns, thereby causing unneces- 
sary delay. It is sufficient to make the nota- 
tion at the beginning of the letter. The per- 
son who opens the mail will turn it over to 
him immediately, if he is there. 


Making Insertions 


One of the greatest trials in taking dicta- 
tion is the man who is continually changing 
what he has already dictated and inserting 
new sentences and paragraphs here and there. 
Nearly all lawyers do this. Many men do 
not use any notes of their own, but simply 
think aloud, and are continually thinking of 
some better way of expressing their ideas. 
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However, since most of them do this, it is up 
to the stenographer to devise the best sym- 
bols and methods of indicating insertions on 
her book. 

After over ten years’ experience, I use the 
following method. When you read back, and 
the dictator says, “Insert this sentence right 
there,” make a cross “right there” and put 
a circle around it. Then turn to the first 
blank space in your notebook, and draw a line 
clear across the page. Then make another 
cross with a circle around it, and take down 
the sentence to be inserted. When you finish 
taking down the insertion, draw another line 
clear across the page to segregate the inser- 
tion from the rest of the work. If it is only 
a short phrase, you can draw a line all 
around it. 

If you have another insertion, a cross 
within a square is a good symbol to use. 
You can invent as many as you need. | 
have seldom needed more than three. Symbols 
such as I have described are more practical 
than the letters of the alphabet because you 
are liable to get the insertions confused with 
subparagraphs indicated by letters of the al- 
phabet. When making changes, be sure to 
take time to cross out everything that should 
be crossed out, or you will be sadly confused 
when writing up your notes. 


Correcting the Boss’s Errors 


When the dictator makes a simple, obvious 
mistake, just correct it without saying any- 
thing about it. He may not know that you 
are continually correcting his errors, but he 
will know that his work is going unusually 
smoothly, and should appreciate it. Recently 
I saw an advertisement for a “secretary who 
is able to check up, rather than one who has 
to be checked up.” A good secretary should 
check up her boss at least as many times as 
he checks her up, though she need not tell 
him about it. However, if she feels that he 
is unreasonable in his criticisms of her, it is 
only human to want to “show him up,” or 
“keep him in his place” by letting him know 
that she corrects perhaps two errors of his 
for every one he finds of hers. The wisdom of 
this procedure is open to question. I sup- 
pose it all depends on the type of man. 


Explaining Your Errors 


Of course, you will occasionally make a 
mistake—everybody does—and the boss will 
tell you about it. I remember being especial- 
ly commended by a college professor for 
whom I worked because, when he pointed 
out an error which I had made, I did not 
take up his time telling him how I happened 
to make it. He said he had found most ste- 

(Continued on page 243) 
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As Soft as Mud, as Hard as Stone 


From “Popular Research Narratives” 


Compiled by Alfred D. Flinn, of Engineering Foundation 
(Copyright by Wiliams & Wilkins, of Baltimore) 
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= A Department of Helps for the Beginner in Shorthand 
SSS Edited by JOHN ROBERT GREGG 7 


Beginnings and Endings 


MOST suitable subject for the be 

ginning of a new year! Many of our 

readers are starting the study of short 
hand at this time, many others are half-way 
through the Manual, and a large number have 
finished the Manual and are now taking dic 
tation. To each and every one of you we 
wish a very Happy New Year and a long 
pleasant, and profitable use of the fascinat 
ing art you are now acquiring 


Getting Well Started 


Stenography has enabled thousands ot 
young men and women to get a promising 
start in business. George B. Cortelyou, who 
has served three presidents of the United 
States as stenographer and secretary and has 
held three Cabinet positions, rising in twelve 
years from stenographer to Secretary of the 
Treasury, has this to say about the value of 
shorthand to the young man or woman who 
wishes to get a start in business 

“Shorthand gave me my opportunity. In 
the broad field of general business, short- 
hand will be found most advantageous to the 
young man ambitious to get ahead. Instead 
of being marooned in the outer fringes of a 
firm, the stenographer generally finds him 
self near the inner circle, for he is often at- 
tached to the office of one of the higher ex- 
ecutives. He comes under his personal ob 
servation, and recognition—if the young man 
merits it—is likely to follow at the first 
opportunity. The stenographer gets a bird’s- 
eye view of business and comes to know all 
the other officials. And this is no small fac- 
tor in whatever future success he may have.” 


Keep Up the Climb 


After one gains entrance to a_ business, 
however, his future depends a great deal upon 
how he, himself, takes advantage of the op- 
portunities that come his way. Along with 
his shorthand and typing skill, the stenogra 
pher must have certain personal qualities and 





a general education sufficient to carry him t 
success when he is given a chance for pro 
motion. 

Shorthand trains the mind to work logically 
makes it alert, develops practical judgment 
cultivates instant right decisior his is the 
reason why so many men of marked ability are 
chosen from the ranks of shorthand writers 
All indications point to an increased demand 
for many years to come for well-trained 
e secretaries, and re 
k ot the skilled short 


hand writer is most promising, and we ura 


stenographers, privat 


porters. The outloo 


you to keep before you througheut your en 
tire training the worthwhileness of the art 
you are mastering and the goal you are striy 
ing to attain. You will then plan your 
studies wisely, stick to them with determina 
tion, and your present “castles in Spain” will 


become happy realities 
And Now to Work! 


The January issue of this department is de 
voted to a review of the theory principles 
Those of you who are taking dictation or are 
ready to enter the dictation course will find 
this month’s drills of immediate use to you 
Those of you who are only part way throug! 
the Manual should study as many of the drills 
as possible this month, leaving the more ad 
vanced ones to be practiced at a later date 

Most words have distinctive beginnings and 
endings \n imteresting and timesaving way 
for you to review the theory principles 1s 
review those principles dealing specially wit! 
the pretixes and suffixes. A review of thes: 
will result in an automatic review of most 
the other principles. 

A thorough theory review may be obtained 
by studying the selected list of paragraphs in 
the shorthand Manual given on the next page 
(No special review should be necessary for 
Pars. 1 to 48 inclusive.) And “Mountains for 
Billboards” (page 232). which illustrates 
nearly every principle in this list, adds zest t 
either reading or writing practice 
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A Thorough Manual Review ) v 
> : A / 
Chapter II Chapter V 175 
. 178 date, did, duty, morning, remain, woman, determine, 
49 114 180 says, system, and, end, entire, hundred, individual, 
51 no 182 industry, into, until, want, went, gentlemen, definite 
52 . 183 differ, difference, different, dificult, difficulty, atten 
54 121 184 tion, time, tomorrow 
on 124 185 
ie 126 
35 7 , . e ” . nl 
on 4 Chapter 1X Review of the “w” Brief Forms 
™ 193 
Chapter [11 Chapter V1 195 
196 
67 134 198 
71 136 199 
74 137 201 . , ? 
76 140 
78 145 Chapter X . 
147 be 
&0 149 209 
82 211 
83 212 
Chapter VII oa ‘ 4 : 
Chapter IV 161 
163 Chapter XI 
93 164 . , - 
94 165 227 ‘ " 
99 167 ai) where, wear, want, was, weak, week, well, will, went 
100 168 : were, what, when, whether, which, while, whose, why 
104 170 Chapter XII wire, wish, with, without, woman, won, wonder, wood 
work, world, would, write 
106 Chapter VIII 239 
107 174 241 Review of Certain Brief-Form Groups Em- 


phasizing Similarities and Differences 


For Special Practice 


The twelve review drills that follow con- ; ‘ f 
tain groups of frequently-used words that 
sometimes trip beginners—not because the @ — 2 Z - ; 
outlines are hard to write, but because in 7 
sufficient attention has been given to the a 4 ( ( 
principles involved. Study each outline close- \e f % : 
ly, so that your mental picture of it is accu- 
rate; then practice it three or four times, Z : PA ¢ 
concentrating on a faithful reproduction of it ¢ ; 
each time. Keep saying to yourself as you - / / 
read and write, “My hand can write no faster <2 : / Ke 
than my brain can think.” The review that 
you are pursuing is mainly for the purpose of ( P f 
speeding up the shorthand messages from your 
brain to your hand. It deserves your closest 
. = & ( ( ; , 
attention. The more alert you are mentally é - & } 
while you are reviewing, the more you will ( 
benefit from it and the higher your speed @ iS in “es ¥ 
will jump when you next take dictation. ( ( ( 
f f g@ f 
, ‘ 9 ¢ c ¢ : ° 
Review of Brief-Form Blends 
2 Oryv @D | CC ko 4 
—_—_— ‘ = 
: (27 ) , j a - 
. o His 
‘ 2 r c 3 a ( “ 
Y : J 2 < a ° 
. (1) after, effort, each, every (2) was, always (3) alto- 
, / om gether, together (4) encble, unable (5) by, behind (6) 
( "ff 2? ra 2 fé ) V4 ) call, collect (7) keep, complete, capital, copy (8) use, 
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usual (9) shall, change, charge, judge (10) subject, Review of Par. 105 
such, suggest (11) let, little, letters, list (12) purpose, 
proper (13) cause, consider (14) reply, represent, re- > 
port (15) further, future (16) special, experience, on —— & —_> 
expect, except (17) regard, regular (18) was, office 
19) open, upon (20) part, particular (21) this, those, ( ~_* A 
thus, these, that, they (22) must, most (23) beauty, —_ C2 » A ° ~ 
° ‘ 
better 
. e . / 
Review of Pars. 67 and 94 ~~ Ce... _ 
is angle, fingers hanging, sanction, singing, bianks, 
drinking, bankers, hanger, frankly, wrong 
Review of Par. 114 
< 
‘ “ < oe ‘ < re > 
7, f 4 ( — J 
Ae ‘ < < am - 2 
« r 5 ‘ 
7 2 
fs 
2 c 
? 2 ? 2 > 
alive, life, line, lively, lives, might, idle, quite, idea 
~ 
a r rz? > 
Review of Par. 136 
own, drawn rown, known, loan, omit, door, lower, 
| score, whole, roll, tall, bonus, color, famous, none, ( 
I nut, smooth, annul, muddle f ‘ 
é 
Review of Pars. 71 to 74 ' 
?< gf ay 
/ > 
d ? F ff ff A 
, ’ >t buildings, compelled, detailed, folder, installed, settled, 
° Z : ” scheduled, sold, yield 
y 
y” > 
j Review of Par. 156 
auditor, cashier, chair, dear, larger, major, nearest, . ‘ a 
partner, registered, urge, share, starts, manners, own v ¥ > / 
ers, readers, dares 
J . f e P 
; - 7 _- 
Review of Par. 78 
contained, content, extent, intends, intention, inti 
mate, patent, retained, sentence 
‘ < ¢ 
Review of Par. 219 
e f 
i , ( 4 . 4 , 
H ; ° 
: ‘ 
- ¢ / 4 e ¢ . 
: although, throw, thrown, wealth, berth, cloth, thrift, 
growt bother, thin, teeth, path, ethics, theater 9 
: ® ° 
' 
Review of Par. 99 
li center, centers, centered, centering, counter, counters, 
i encounter, encountered, enter, enters, entered, enter 
i ‘ ‘ a ing, extra, grand, short, shorter, shortly, shortage 
F . These drills, with the Review Sentences on 
U. ao ws o> 3 7 pages 239 and 240, complete our first lesson 
a a ¢ series for the year. But do not think, because 
vA y you have covered the Manual once, you will 
A 
not benefit from the supplementary plates be- 
square, tweed, hallway, quote, equity, Broadway, &i"ning next month. Even experts review 
acquit, equipped, swear, sweater, sweep, swift, swim their Manuals regularly from cover to cover! 
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Mountains for Billboards 


Adapted for Review on Completing the Manual from an Article by Alva 
Johnston in the New York “Herald Tribune” 
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Tue MAN WHO does the usual thing in the usual way is buried in a 
milling herd of humanity. Nothing so lessens competition as originality 


—Preston M. Nolan 


of endeavor. 
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Style Studies for Stenographers 


By E. Littian HutTCHINSON 
Assistant Editor, The Gregg Publishing Company, New York City 


Continuing this Series of Articles from the December is 


Capitalization 


ELL might 
the puzzled 


stenographer, Or to refer to a dozen books or more, 
confronted with confus- ind still be up a stump 
ing problems of capi- (With 


talization, parody 

Shakespeare’s melancholy Dane. But despite 
the fact that authorities do differ on some of 
the rules of capitalization, and even though the 
requirements of a particular business office 
make usage in that office different from that in 
another office or different from literary usage, 
still there are reliable guides that may point 
the way along the road to consistency in capi- 
talization. 

The two aims of capitalization are to em- 
phasize and to clarify. We start each new 
sentence with a capital letter to show the 
reader that a new sentence is being intro- 
duced, but if we should begin every word in 
the sentence with a capital, or—worse—capi 
talize every letter in every word, it would be 
like playing the piano with the loud pedal down 
all the time—there would be no emphasis. 

Advertising matter carries a larger propor- 
tion of capitals than does ordinary business 
correspondence, because in advertising it is 
necessary to make certain words and features 
as emphatic and clear as possible. 


In selecting Outing Clothes for Country wear this 
Season these men instinctively think of Adler Roch 


ester 


Legal correspondence also capitalizes many 
items that would not be capitalized in ordi 
nary correspondence—references to the subject 
of the document, amounts of money spelled 
out, the parties to the contract, etc.—in order 
to make the meaning unmistakably clear: 


This Defendant alleges upon information and be- 
lief that Plaintiff herein is not the bona fide owner 
of, nor the holder in due course, of the said Note 
in the Complaint herein referred to and set forth. 

The said John Smith agreed to advance to the 
said Eliot Company the sum of Five Thousand Dol 
lars ($5,000) on account of a total initial amount of 
Fifteen Thousand Dollars ($15,000) to be advanced 
under the terms of said agreement 


Five Simple Basic Rules 
Even at the risk of its being considered 


“old stuff,” it seems well to repeat here, for 
the sake of completeness, some of the ele 


To shift, or not to shift, that is the question 
Whether ‘tis nobler to sling in a cap oF two, 
And take a chance that, 


mentary rules we 
somehow, one will fit learned back in the 
primary school grades 

— 1. Capitalize the 


apologies to Shakespeare first word in every 


sentence or group of 
words that are used us a sentence. 
The second part of this rule covers such 
expressions as these 


On with the campaign! 
stop! 


Note, however, we do not capitalize the 
word following an interrogation point or an 
exclamation pont that is not grammatically 
the equivalent of a period 


“Is that the end of the letter?” the secretary asked 
“Stop, thief!" exclaimed the man 


2. Capitalize the first word of every line 


of poetry. Although the stenographer in the 
business office will not have many occasions 
to type poetry, the stenographer in an editor's 
office or a professional man's office may. 

Lines of poetry should be indented accord 
ing to the arrangement of the original, and if 
a line overruns, it should be indented beyond 
the margin of any of the other indented lines 
ind should not be cap talized 


In field r torest, at the desk or 


Let me 
When vagrant wishes beckon me ast 


his is my work; my blessing, n 


, j 


3. Capitalize the pronoun “I” and the inter 


ection “QO” 


To you, O my country, I pledge my devotion 


“O” and “oh” should be carefully distin 
guished 

“O” is the sign of direct address, and should 
not be followed by punctuation. Its chief use 
is in dialogues and conversations; it is rarely 
used in business letters. 

“Oh” is in common use as an exclamation 
It is capitalized only at the beginning of a 
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sentence, and it is always followed by a 
comma : 


Oh, what a waste! 
He will be there; oh, you may be 
sure of that! 


4. Names of the days of the week and the 
months of the year should always be capital- 
ized, but the seasons of the year should not be 
capitalized unless they are personified: 


The survey was completed on Monday, 
September 26. 

The midsummer is the time for stock 
taking 

Welcome, gentle Spring! 


5. Capitalize proper names and proper ad 
jectives : 


North American 
German 


North America 
Germany 


Henr y 


Likewise, descriptive words that have come 
to be used as substitutes for proper names, 
or are affixed to proper names, should be capi 
talized: 


The Happy Warrior The Big Bull Moose Lorenzo 
the Magnificent Babe Ruth The Alabama Arrow 


Words that were originally proper names, 
but that have developed specialized meanings, 
should not be capitalized: 


roman type india ink herculean task 
arabic numeral manila twine pasteurized milk 
paris green macadamized roads 
plaster of paris watt derby hat 

german silver china clay brussels sprouts 


ampere 


Specific Rules 


Rules for special cases will now be taken 
up in the order of frequency of use in busi 
ness ofhces. 


Salutations and Closings of Letters 


The first word and the title in a salutation 
should be capitalized : 


Dear Sit 

My dear Sir 

My dear Friend: 

Dear Father Reed: 

Right Reverend and dear Sir: 
Your Excellency 


Only the first word in a complimentary 
closing is capitalized: 


Most cordially yours, 
Yours very sincerely, 


Business Products 


The names of special business products, 
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especially those that are trade-marks, should 
be capitalized: 


Nabisco Wafers Palmolive Soap 
Socony Gasoline Pyrex Glassware 
Arch Preserver Shoes Quaker Oats 


While the common nouns following the 
trade names should not, by the ordinary rules 
of capitalization, be capitalized, yet, for em 
phasis, the company manufacturing—and es- 
pecially advertising—the product would usual 
ly capitalize “wafers,” etc., in the 
above examples. 

Some trade names, you will notice, have b« 
come so established in our everyday language 
that they are considered erroneously as com- 
mon nouns, whereas they are copyrighted 
products and therefore should be capitalized, 
for example: 


“shoes,” 


Kodak for “camera” 
Victrola for “phonograph” 
Vaseline for “petroleum jelly” 


{[Note: These words are quite different in character 
from those listed under Rule 5 (column 1), in which 
the proper noun or adjective has no significance as 
applied to the terms as nou used.] 


Bills and Statements 


Bills and statements are often written on 
billing machines, on which only capital let- 
ters appear. In small offices the stenographer 
often makes out bills on the regular type 
writer. In this case items may be written in 
all caps to simulate the work of a billing 
machine, or the items only may be capi 
talized 


2 Ibs. Beechnut 2 LBS. BEECHNUT 
Coffee COFFEE 

6 bars Ivory Soap rT 6 BARS IVORY SOAP 

1 peck Long Island 1 PECK LONG ISLAND 
Potatoes POTATOES 


Nouns with Numbers 


As a rule, nouns or abbreviations of nouns, 
followed by a numeral indicating their order 
in a sequence—particularly with a capitalized 
roman numeral—are capitalized: 


Volume I No. 5 

Part (or Division) II Figure 3 
Book I Illustration 9 
Chapter X Table 8 

Act III Chart 10 


Appendix I Example 20 


Headings and Titles of Publications 


Capitalize all words except articles, con- 
junctions, and prepositions in the titles of 
publications, reports, plays, music; divisions 
of books, subjects of lectures, sermons, paint- 
ings ; headings of paragraphs, tables, and charts. 


ee 








a 


ie 





or eXan ple Sections id articles 
Publication Artich Officers a Th D 
» t ' Z Vice Presi lent 
Books 
(he words “Preface,” “Contents Appen 
leaching Principles and Procedures , ; . : , . 
ene, tng con tener lix,” and “Index” when referring to a specifi 
Problems ar Questions in Cor work 
merc Law 
Mathemat the \ I aut! Ss Signe the Preface 
T he Apper iix nta nany : 
Newspapers able tables 
The Contents listed all parag I 
The Knicke woke Pres 1 Evening well as hapter eads 
News Thee litor made the Index 
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‘ iu i¢ > 
Lectures 
Survey n Success Factors iu l us : 
How » Read the Fina ul Page P -D ’ . 
S etry 
A ( . St Gre Ss I 
ry x a) } t TI oh ti k kic 
High S ~ 1p R 
S r | x g 
D . T 
Wocuments 
Sern . 
(Gener Statute Kansas t 
’ ; ‘> 
rs on A An O Relig for the New W 
H “ gs of the S 
eriodicals 
, : —_— I ist 
The Reader's Digest 
The Saturday Evening Post To t Bride 
The World Almanac The Rest Is Yet t { 
The Publishers’ Trade List Annua Yea \hea 
Reports } ssays 
Re t of the Committees Ss En y on Friendshiy 
Colleges Macaulay's essay on Oliver Goldemit 
Rey t n Waste n Industry 
Art 
Proceedings 
I | y D " 


Musical compositions 


Beethoven's Ninth Symphony 4 Headings | 
Sousa’s Stars and Stripes } 
Rubinstein’s Melody in } 


The Merchant of Venice reer Use of Book 


The Barrets of Wimpole St 


ible 
Divisions of books 
Table X Dis } . , & 
Eight Cities 
Parts or divisions Public, Private, and Sct 
braries in the United States 
Part I. The Letter in Busines Table I T yy f Business a 
Part Il. The Stucent ( s to Class Men Interviewed 
i hapters, units, lessons, etc Cc} arts 





Chapter VII. Modern Business Chart 1 Average Price of Tw 
Organization and Administratior Food Commodities 

Unit 10 Statistical Material Trend of Business in Week f 

Lesson 5 Banking Procedure ing October 1 3 
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Prepositions of seven or more letters, how- procedure, and therefore the items in the 
statement should also be capitalized. 

In column heads, each word, except arti 
cles, prepositions, and conjunctions, should be 
capitalized. The following portions of a table* 
and of a balance sheet illustrate these points 


ever, should be capitalized: 


The Case Against War 





If the “the” is a part of the official name 
ol a corporation or Ol a newspaper or maga- 
zine, it should be capitalized; otherwise not: A. D. BAKER 


The ad appeared in The New York Times. Balance Sheet, April 30, 19 


The Sister wrote an article for the Catholic Daily 


Tribune Assets 
The book is published by The Gregg Publishing 
Company 0 Se + oe 
We have an account in the First National Bank Notes Receivable ] 
Accounts Receivable: 
{ Note Some authorities disagree here, and never F. Ralst a ee 32 
capitalize the “the’’ even when it is part of the title.] Davis & Son C 
Merchandise ..... 3,001 
: Furniture and Fixtures 8 
Compounds Buildings ; 20.01 
Land 8,000 
The second word of a hyphenated com- 
Total Assets 34,1 


pound in a title is capitalized only when it is 
a noun or would otherwise be capitalized: 
Following a Colon 
Sixty-third Congress English-speaking Peoples 
Sixty-Three Congresses High-Speed Tools 


wentieth-Century Progress Well-known Men Capitalize the first word after a colon that 


introduces a complete sentence: 





Tables There are three ways in which one may serve r 

government: (1) One may be an active and loyal 

if ) 1! . } ‘ ‘we oer ppoin e 

For the rules regarding the capitalization citizen, One may fill an elective appointiv 
thice of the government (3) One may be a <« 


of the headings of tables, see page 237. 
In listing the items in the first left-hand 


service empl yee 


column of a table (called the “stub” of a But if the colon introduces a simple enu 
> ‘Ts mii » 7 t ords r . 
table by printers), only the first words should eration, or an enumeration of items that are 
_ . ' yy . ; | 
be capitalized, except, of course, words that not sentences, no capital is used 
would be capitalized anywhere. 
In accounting statements, however, many of There are three ways of serving our government 
° : (1) as an active and loyal citizen; (2) as an elective 
the stub items are the names of account titles in a oe 





which are always capitalized in bookkeeping gialh.eeecian amatene 


*SEED PLANTING IN THE SOUTHERN STATES 


Weeks 
Kind of Crop Date of Planting Best Soil Seed per A Maturity 
See. ocaes .-+ Feb. to May 1 Sandy loam 1-3 bu a 
WOR ccccccccceces Sept. to Nov Clay loam _ P 
White beans Mar. to May Light loa 1 } 79 
Sweet potatoes . May to June Sandy loam ] l 
etc 
The rules on Capitahgation will be continued in the Febs 


/ ) an - RESOLUTIONS of a Shorthand Student 


I hereby pledge myself to make my hen tracks more readable. 

I shall try to practice at least fifteen minutes a day outside of class. 

I shall try to improve my rate of speed as rapidly as possible. 

I shall devote more time to reading well-written shorthand, other than 
my own, 


of a Typing Student— 


I'll try to type without errors. 
I will practice outside of class each day. 
I will keep my eyes on the copy. 
I will have my work in on time. 
will try to type more than I talk during the class period. 


LJ oi I 
I will try to check all the errors on my speed test. 
riot 








wm 





a 


Cribbed from the New Rockford (N. Dak.) High School “Shorthand Writer’ 
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Review Sentences 


On Chapters X to XII 





A 
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Women ir Business 


OSSIBLY three-quarters of the routine 

work of the business world today is 

performed by women. The secretaries, 
stenographers, typists, filing clerks, and tele- 
phone tenders are predominantly girls—misses 
but a few years out of school, carrying the 
weight of the world’s commerce on their 
slender shoulders. Here and there an office 
manager or a department head, and occasion- 
ally the directing genius of a large organiza- 
tion, will be found to be a miss or, more 
likely, a woman of middle age. But for the 
most part the vast army of female workers 
are the clerical help, taking orders from a 
male executive who probably knows less 
about the detailed workings of the business 
than the female secretary, but who does pos- 
sess the essential ability of commanding the 
efforts of others. 

It is this particular handicap, the innate 
difficulty of commanding the respect of subor- 
dinates, that the successful business woman 
has to meet and to overcome. Commenting 
upon this trait of the female make-up, a lead- 
ing woman newspaper writer said in a recent 
public address: 

“Women very often become different per 
sons when they go into business. Known as 
sympathetic in private life, they wrap them- 
selves about with a defensive manner of self- 
importance. Where men give and take while 
competing with one another, women often 
fall back upon privilege and demand and take 
advantages. They go to the length of de 
ceiving by shifting emphasis in order to gain 
their ends. And knowing the technique of 
this so well, they discover the faintest out 
cropping of it in men and get angry about 
it.” 

It is a common incident to hear a woman 
worker say “I hate to work for a woman,” 
or “I would much rather work for a man.’ 
Many business heads hesitate to place a wo- 
man in command of a department simply 
because of this common feeling, so frankly 
expressed by subordinates of the department. 
They know that the woman has the neces- 
sary intelligence and the ability; she may be 
better equipped for the particular job than 


a man, but the natural distrust of women in 


authority by women subordinates militates 
generally against women in business 

Much of this distrust is perfectly natural; 
Women as a class are new to 
gainful pursuits While men have been bat 
tling and competing with each other for 
centuries, building up for themselves an imper 


sonal code of contact, women have been de 


it is historic 


nied any such sporting influence. All their 
hai 
| 


and indivi 


ve necessarily been of a personal 
Women by tradition 


and necessity have been individualists, where 


rivalries 
ial nature 
as men have tended toward organization and 
conciliation. Man has had to fight the bat 
tles of the world with other men, and he earl 
learned that teamwork will win over per 
sonality every time—he learned to think 
abstractly of the game rather than of the play 
ers, with the consequence that, whether as 
chief or subordinate, he usually submerges his 
person in his position 

Women, when they fail in managerial po 
sitions, do so because of too much subjective 
emphasis upon either themselves or their re 
sponsibility. Either they worry too much for 
fear the universe will collapse should they fail 


in their duty. or they antagonize their subor 





dinates by a dictatorial insistence upon a re- 
spect that they might otherwise easily win 
Both faults go to the same root They fail 
to divorce their ego from their job. | 
thing that happens in their department, every 


make, and every letter they 


very 


contact they 
write, they make a personal matter. If sub 
jected to criticism, they ecither weep or grow 
indignant, as at a personal insult. It is their 
department—its enemies are their enemies, its 
friends their friends. They can't think of it 
as a game—as something abstract—to be 
played according to rules, without rancor and 
without regret, however the score goes 
There is ample evidence, with the rise of 
many women to high executive positions, that 
with practice in the give and take of the job, 
the business girl of today is learning this 
selfless attitude upon which men have built 
their leadership. Women are objectively bet 
ter equipped than men to direct the details of 
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commerce; and when a woman succeeds in 
freeing herself of her traditional handicap 
and rises to such a position of leadership, she 
is outstanding, even among her male competi- 
tors. The comment “She works like a man; 
you forget she is a girl” may appear a doubt 
ful compliment, but it is a compliment that a 
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successful girl will recognize and appreciate. 
It means that she has met man on his own 
battleground, has mastered his technique, and 
added to it something it will take the man 
ages to acquire—woman’s genius for detail 
and a sublime patience in the face of odds. 


=—(€. 1. S. 
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The Value of Commercial Education 
Recognized by Nation’s Leaders 


Keystone-U nderwood 


H ERE 

probably 

never has 
been a time in our 
history when more 
attention, more 
downright  think- 
ing, more analysis, 
and more research 
have been done in 
the field of business 
than that which 
has been going on 
during the past 
three years. The 
economic situation 
has been and still 
is a challenge to 
business and indus- 
try, as well as to 
the governmental 
agencies of this 
and other coun- 
tries. Looking 
toward the future, 
it is evident that the business training given 
to the youth of the country for some time to 
come must be based to a great extent on the 
economic lessons we have learned and are still 
learning as a result of the world-wide de- 


President-elect 
Franklin Roosevelt 


pression. 

It is gratifying to know of the constantly 
growing appreciation of the value of commer- 
cial education in creative business building 
and administration. President Hoover, who 
is a man well versed in international affairs 
—business as well as governmental—gave 
commercial education a very high endorse- 
ment when he appointed official delegates to 
the International Congress on Commercial 
Education which met at Amsterdam in 1929, 
and further recognition when he appointed 
delegates to the same Congress for the meet- 
ing in 1932, at London. These meetings, it 
will be remembered, were attended by dele- 
gates from nearly every country in the 
world, and a vast amount of constructive work 
was accomplished toward promoting a greater 





appreciation of the 
business and in 
dustrial problems 
of various nations 
in relation to one 
another. As a re- 
sult of the Con- 
gress in 1930, an 
American branch 
was organized un- 
der the name of 
the American 
Society for Com- 
mercial Education, 
of which Dr. 
Gregg was elected 
president. 
Governor Roose- 
velt, who recently 
was given the 
greatest popular 
} vote ever received 
President by a presidential 
Herbert Hoover candidate, also has 
shown his keen ap- 
preciation of the value of commercial edu 
cation, and pays a high compliment to those 
engaged in business education, as will be 
seen by the following letter which was re 
ceived at Dr. Gregg’s office after he had 
sailed for Europe, but which was cabled to 
him and read at the meeting of the Congress 


STATE OF NEW YORK 
Executive CHAMBER 
\LBANY 


Franklin D. Roosevelt 
GOVERNOR 
July 17, 1932 

Dr. John Robert Gregg 
President, American Society for 
Commercial Education, 
270 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 
Dear Dr. Gregg 

It is with great pleasure that I learn you have 
been elected an official delegate to the International 
Congress on Commercial Education to be held in 
London, July 25th to 29th. It is indeed a comfort- 


oe 
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ing reflection to know that you, to whom so many 
owe a definite debt, will represent America at this 
important gathering. It is my understanding that 
thirty-five nations, all appreciative of the necessity 
for such a congress, will have representatives present 
To know this heightens my interest and fortifies my 
confidence that unlimited good will result from your 
deliberations. 

I believe that in the present world-wide economic 
derangement an attitude that reflects resolution, de- 
termination, grit, vigor, tenacity, and stability, briefly, 
common sense, will prove beneficial and ultimately 
successful. Business requires the nudge of encour 
agement, and I am certain that this International 
Congress will help furnish the stimulation necessary 
by manifesting, as it does, an interest in the af 
fairs of depressed and despondent business. 

This congress composed of men and women who 
are capable of resolving complexities into ultimate 
simplicity organizes at a most critical but timely 
period. 

I shall appreciate it if you will convey my goo 
will to the members and my best wishes to th« 
Prince of Wales, who officially opens this important 
convention. 


1 
1 


Yours very sincerely, 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


It is significant that in this crucial era in 
which we now find ourselves the leaders in 
finance, business, industry, and government 
are turning to the field of education for as 
sistance not only at present but for the 
future. They recognize that business and gov- 
ernment are both complicated and that no 
one can know all there is to know about 
them. As a consequence, there is a tendency 
at present for every statesman to surround 
himself with a corps of expert economists 
and technicians in every field their activity 
touches. This trend places a _ responsibility 
on those who are directing the business edu- 
cation of our youth that cannot be denied 
We should welcome it as an opportunity. 


eO° 


Annual Convention of the 
Alpha Iota 


HE Second National Convention of Alpha 

lota, national honorary business sorority, 
was held in Washington, D. C., November 11- 
14. It was well attended by members from 
forty-three chapters in twenty-one states. 

A luncheon and banquet were held each 
day, at which prominent speakers entertained 
with subjects of interest to young women in 
business. Some of the speakers were: 

P. J. Harman, director of Strayer College, 
Washington, D. C.; E. S. Donoho, president 
of Strayer-Bryant & Stratton College, Balti- 
more, Maryland; Ben T. Webster, president 
of the Washington Board of Trade; Thomas 
Littlepage, president of the Washington 
Chamber of Commerce; Dr. Frank W. Bal- 
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lou, superintendent of schools, and Dr. Ste 
phen E. Kramer, assistant superintendent of 
schools, Washington, D. C. 

Phi Theta Pi, National Commerce Frater 
nity, entertained the Alpha Iota Convention 
at a dinner-dance Saturday evening, at which 
time Miss Florence Ostrander was chosen 
Convention Queen 

Business sessions, which were held Satur- 
day and Monday, gave the delegates many 
worthwhile ideas to carry back to their chap 
ters. 

South Bend, Indiana, was selected by the 
committee for the 1933 Convention City. 


oO? 


Right, the First Time 
Concluded from page 226 


nographers tried to justify themselves. It is 
the most human thing in the world to do, but 
your employer may be too busy to listen, and 
it makes no difference anyway. 


A Word You Cannot Read 


Occasionally you may come across a word 
in your notes which you cannot read. Of 
course, a good stenographer will find this a 
very rare occurrence. If you are very sure 
that you are making a good guess, you may 
take the chance of supplying the word. If 
it is convenient to ask the dictator, by all 
means do so. 

If, at the moment, it is not convenient to ask, 
and you cannot supply the word, you may 
sometimes be able to leave a space and type 
the word in later. If the job is of such a na- 
ture that spacing must be exact, this expedi- 
ent is not safe, for one seldom happens to 


} 


leave just the right amount of space for the 


omitted word. 
Checking Over Your Work 


Always read your work over carefully be 
fore you hand it in, comparing all dates and 
figures with your notes. Always keep your 
goal in view—getting it right the first time 
Be a stenographer who does not have to do 
work over, at least on account of her own 
errors ! 


{Miss Smith’s first article, dealing with Ax 
curacy and Speed in typing, will be found 
in the December Grecc Writer. There are, 
in addition to this and the January article, 
three others in the series to come—The Mat- 
ter of Margins, The Art of Making Correc- 
tions, and Your Own Efficiency System 

scheduled to appear during the New Year.] 
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As Soft as Mud, as Hard as Stone 


Concluded from page 228) 
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Conducted by FLORENCE ELAINE ULRICH 
270 Madison Avenue, New York 
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Bernard Shaw Says— 


BUT let me tell the whole story. At a 
recent “literary evening” of the National 
Arts Club of New York City, a noted printer 
from Great Britain reminisced a bit about 
his contacts and experiences, and in the course 
of his address told this one of Bernard 
Shaw : 

At luncheon one day, Mr. Shaw produced 
a letter which he had that morning re 
ceived from the secretary of some woman's 
society asking him if he would present the 
society with a copy of his “Intelligent Wo 
man’s Guide to Socialism and Capitalism.” 
His answer, penned or pencilled (I do not 
recall which now) across the corner of the 
letter, read: “Darn it, no. A society that can- 
not afford fifteen shillings for my book ought 
not to exist.’ 

It so happened that sometime later, while 
lunching with Mr. Shaw, our speaker was 
shown another letter from this woman, read 
ing in part: “Dear Mr. Shaw: Thank you 
for the note on my letter. I took it to the 
bookseller and he gave me a copy of your 
book for it.” 

That was good, but imagine the conster 
nation of the lady when she received her let 
ter back with this notation: “All women are 
fools, anyway. If you had known it, you 
could have gotten fifty pounds for that note! 


What Price Your Notes? 


Our own Will Rogers might class that as 
“eolossal egotism.” but wasn’t it the truth! 
And for our part we know that there are 
many hundreds of young men and young 
women reading this story who, like the wo 
man’s club secretary, never wake up to the 
possibilities of their own (shorthand) notes 
They will continue as stenographers for years, 
perhaps, without realizing the proper value 
of their writing, because either they have not 
trained their hand to its maximum perform 
ance in speed or accuracy, or, having done 
so, content with the income of their daily 
“grist,” they do not exercise the right to de- 


termine the value of their skill by entering 
the O. G. A. Shorthand Writing Contest open 
each year for discovery and reward of new 
and interesting shorthand talent 

Che opening last month of this international 
shorthand writing contest fostered by the Or 
der of Gregg Artists, affords a shorthand 
penmanship training period for practice in 
perfecting your writing style and an oppor 
tunity to place your notes before a committee 
of shorthand experts with Dr. Gregg himself 
as Chairman. Such an opportunity comes to 
young men and women in other professions 
only rarely, but you have the chance onc: 
every year, with plenty of time in the interim 
to diagnose your style and improve your writ 


ng skill 
What an Opportunity That Is! 


Let us add that hundreds of thousands of 
young men and women im every quarter of 
the globe have availed themselves of the 
privilege of submitting notes in these con 
tests, and many thousands of them have been 
made very happy with the prizes they have 
won. Do you not want to see if you can 
win one, too, this year? You may—noth 
ing but your own writing style or lack of it 
can hinder you, and with the galaxy of fine 
notes paraded before you in your textbooks 
and in the pages of this magazine each month 
between now and March first every one of 
you should win a prize 


How to Get Started on the O. G. A. 


ach year | am asked some questions about 
the preparation of the copy, the kind of in 
struments and paper to be used, etc., and a 
few suggestions here about them may not 
be amiss. 

“Shall I use pen or pencil?” 

While pen-written notes are easier on the 
eyes of the examiner and usually show uj 
better than those written with pencil, either 
pen or pencil may be used. We suggest that 
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you use the instrument with which you do 
your daily work. If pen is used, however, 
see to it that the ink flows freely and that 
you do not use a stub point. Shorthand notes 
written with a stub point never show up 
well; they do not do credit to your style. 
If you use pencil, see that it is of medium 
soft lead and well sharpened. Also, while you 
must write freely and lightly to secure the 
fluency of style required, do not write so 
lightly that your notes cannot be read. And 
please do not use tissue or onion skin pa- 
per! Many pairs of eyes grow weary of the 
strain of the minute examination and criti 
cisms with which the many thousands of pa- 
pers are scrutinized, and nothing is more 
painful than trying to read notes that are 
too light or written on shiny paper. In fact, 
it just cannot be done. 


Preparing Your Specimen 


We usually stipulate that writing be done 
in columns two and one-half inches wide be 
cause this arrangement of the copy is easier 
for make-up purposes if the specimen is t 
be published. Some of you have notebooks 
so ruled, and if the paper is of good quality 
you might use it for the Contest Copy. If 
you are using penmanship paper, rule the 
space off yourself, seeing to it that you have 
an even white margin around the copy. Neat 
and careful arrangement of the copy does a 
lot toward making the first favorable im- 
pression, you know, just as neat and smart 
dress makes the first favorable impression 
on the prospective employer when you apply 
for a position. For your own sake, let me 
urge you not to use unruled typewriting pa- 
per. It takes especially skillful writers to 
make a good page of notes without the use of 
lines on which to write, and even they sel 
dom venture it! 


Don't Risk Landing in the Morgue 


One more thought about those specimens. 
Write your name in full (do not abbreviate or 
use first name only, because the chances are 
we shall not be sufficiently well acquainted 
for us to know you by your first name, much 
as we should like to!), and the name of your 
school, city, and state. Do not omit the ad- 
dress because, in the course of examination, 
should your paper become detached from the 
club we have no way of telling where you 
belong unless the address appears on each 
individual paper—and you do not want to be 
put in the “morgue,” do you? That is pre- 
cisely what happens to papers that do not 
carry full ndmes and addresses. 

So much for the mechanics of your Con- 
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test Copy. If you read carefully the an 
nouncement in the previous month’s magazine, 
you will have complete details for entering the 
Contest and about the beautiful array of prizes 
there are to try for. Let us, then, say just 
a few words about your writing 


How About Your Notes? 


Of course, you are reading and following 
the instructions for writing good notes given 
in the Learner’s Department—that goes with- 
out saying. You will find those hints inter 
esting and invaluable to you in your practice 
now. In aiming at perfecting your shorthand 
style, you want to keep in mind that fluency 
of movement is very important; that a smoot! 
writing line gently tapered at the end not 
only makes a favorable impression on the 
eye, but is certain proof that the stroke was 
made correctly and speedily. If your writing 
shows dots or thick lines at the end of char- 
acters, it marks hesitation either mental or 
manual! Take the copy from dictation re 
peatedly at a fair rate of speed, until you 
have acquired the natural, tapering “get-away” 
at the end of outlines—until you can write 
along smoothly, instead of jerking from one 
word to the next. Your notes are a “dead 
give-away” of your writing habits! Be sure 
you understand what is meant by fluency and 
then buckle down to acquire it. 


Study the Individual Strokes 


When you are satisfied that you are writing 
your notes with a free, fluent swing, turn 
your attention to the formation of individual 
characters. How do the b’s and ws and I's 
compare with those in the shorthand plates 
of this magazine? Are they properly formed? 
Is the curve deeper at the beginning or end 
of these characters? Now refer to your own 
notes and see if you are making them as they 
ought to be made. How are you writing f 
and p? They ought to look like their big 
brothers, only about half as tall. Next, ex- 
amine the slant of these characters. Is p and 
f and b and v always the same slant as well 
as the same curvature, no matter whether 
they are joined before other strokes, after 
them, or written by themselves? If any are 
not, those are the outlines the examiners are 
going to see and judge your copy by! 

Next, let us have a look at the smallest 
characters: s usually trips up most students 
because it is so small they never think to both- 
er about it! S should be of the same slant 
and formation as the big brothers and sis- 
ters—v, f, b, and p — but it is very, very 
much smaller—the “baby” of the alphabet, 
and you must treat it just as considerately. 


7 
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The hooks prove to be pitfalls for many 
in the O. G. A. Contest. Students stub their 
toes on the edge and sprawl headlong into the 
next character. You really must look out for 
them. They are small, deep, and narrow, and 
should be made with a nice precision that will 
give them just the right size, slant, and for- 
mation Have ever watched a golfer 
“tee up” the ball? That was before the days 
of “pins.” How deftly he made that tiny 
mound, well knowing that the length and 
direction of his drive depended upon the start. 
A thick, wide, angular stroke not the 
proper start for “home.” Get it? Once you 
have the “feel” of making these small hooks 
correctly and gracefully, they will be a pleas 
ure to your hand. 

Angular loops and half closed or retraced 
» the eye of a shorthand 
attitude l 


you 


1s 


circles are offensive t 
artist ! tlect a sloppy toward 


s| hey re | 
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one’s work and a carelessness that cannot be 
excused. to strokes 
until you can write them to a nice turn every 
time, whether at the beginning of a stroke or 
following it. The small circles are very 
small, mere turns of the pen, and the large 
circles should be of generous size 

Study the shorthand in the plates. Analyze 
your notes with a critical eye. Remember, if 
you are sufficiently critical of your own notes 
before you submit your Contest specimen to us, 
we shall not have so much to criticize here! 
The beautiful Silver Trophy is going to some 
one of you who reads this. It may be you! 
Write to win if you can, but write whether you 
win or not. Then you cannot lose, for you will 
have added, by just the degree of facility you 
have acquired, to the practical value of your 


Practice joining circles 


eoO°o 
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test papers should be accompanied by a 


accuracy in making out certificates anuary copy is 
O. G. A. Writing Test 

This is a test of your ability to write shorthand 

smoothly, fluently, and accurately. It can be written 

by any student who has completed the first eight 

chapters of the Manual. Before submitting it for 


the Certificate of Membership in the Order of Gregg 
Artists, practice this test as often as you like, and 
until you have produced a copy in your best writing 


style. Ask your teacher to criticize your notes as 
you practice. 
Week aiter week, the frost held. The 


angles of the Castle were blunted and every 
curve of the moor was flattened by snow; 
over the little village a thick covering was 
spread. Straight walls had the appearance of 
rents in the general whiteness and window- 
panes gleamed like ebony within their en 
crusted frames. The eye, charmed by the 
mysterious deadness of the countryside, which 
seemed to lie under a spell, and by a pallor 
within doors that gave to high noon the sem 
blance of early morning, began to accept at 
last, as though it were everlasting, the bleak, 
cold glitter of a shrouded sun 


O.A.T. Typing Test 
Junior Test 


Anyone studying typewriting in school or by him. 
self may try this plain copy test. Practice the test 
until you have a specimen that represents your very 
best work before submitting it for the certificate. 


This being the time of year when the prop 
erly disposed person is to be found resolutely 
tabulating his program of do's and don'ts 
ders here to italics) for the 


un- 


re indicate 


gy 


notes—you will be just that much nearer th 
“expert” class! 

ewritten ist f names to expedite checkin ind insure 
i as membership tests only until February 25, 19 ] 
coming twelvemonth, it is suggested that 
you add the following solemn pledges to your 


list of resolutions, to wit 
RESOLVE, Not to 
Arrive at the office late 

then take the time to go 


nose. 

lap your pencil on the desk, or gossip wit 
some of the other members of the office, whil 
taking dictation 

Get loans on your salary, and, if possible 
your whole salary in advance 

Have your beaux call you up on the tel 
phone as many times during the day as pos 
sible. It relieves the monotony 

Explain politely that you are a secretar 


with emphasis on secretary, and 


when you are asked to refill your boss's ink 
well. 

Show him that you know more about his 
business than he does, and don't hesitate t he 
saucy in telling him so 

If he makes a correction n the letter y } 
transcribed for him, produce your notebook 
and prove to him that you have written ex 
actly what he said 

If he leaves the nce early. pack up your 
troubles and leave als first taking the pre 
caution to see that he is out of sight 

Procrastinate in doing the things that u 
are asked to do, and forget them if you Cal 
After all, they were little things and not 
important. 

And last but not least, volunteer as much 
information to your friends about your em 
ployer’s business as you can; and, if there is 
anything you fail to hear that you think 


might be of interest to them, ask him about it 
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January Competent Typist Test 


To find the gross number of words you write, divide gross number of 
strokes by 5; then deduct 10 words for each error to get net words 
written. Each 200 strokes is indicated by an italic letter and an accom- 
panying figure to facilitate counting the gross number of strokes written. 


It was a hard day's run, up the Canon, 
through Sheep Camp, past the Scales and 
the timber line, across glaciers and snow- 
drifts hundreds of feet deep, and over 
the great Chilcoot Divide, which stands 
between! the salt water and the fresh and 
guards forbiddingly the sad and lonely 
North. They made good time down the 
chain of lakes which fills the craters of 
extinct volcanoes, and late that night 
pu/led? into the huge camp at the head 
of Lake Bennett, where thousands of 
gold-seekers were building boats against 
the break-up of the ice in the spring. 
Buck made his hole in the snow and 
slept the sleep* of the exhausted just, but 
all too early was routed out in the cold 
darkness and harnessed with his mates to 
the sled. 

That day they made forty miles, the 
trail being packed; but the next day, and* 
for many days to follow, they broke their 
own trail, worked harder, and made 
poorer time. As a rule, Perrault travelled 
ahead of the team, packing the snow with 
webbed shoes to make it easier for them.* 
Francois, guiding the sled at the gee-pole, 
sometimes exchanged places with him 
but not often. Perrault was in a hurry, 
and he prided himself on his knowledge 
of ice, which knowledge was indispen- 
sable,* for the fall ice was very thin, and 
where there was swift water, there was 
no ice at all. 

Day after day, for days unending, 
Buck toiled in the traces. Always, they 


broke camp in the dark, and’ the first 
gray of dawn found them hitting the trail 
with fresh miles reeled off behind them. 
And always they pitched camp after dark, 
eating their bit of fish, and crawling to 
sleep into the snow.* Buck was ravenous 
The pound and a half of sun-dried 
salmon, which was his ration for each 
day, seemed to go nowhere. He never 
had enough, and suffered from perpetual 
hunger pangs. Yet the other dogs,” be 
cause they weighed less and were born to 
the life, received a pound only of the fish 
and managed to keep in good condition 

He swiftly lost the fastidiousness which 
had characterized his old /ife..° A dainty 
eater, he found that his mates, finishing 
first, robbed him of his unfinished ration 
While he 


was fighting off two or three, it was dis 


There was no defending it. 


appearing down the fshroats'! of the 
others. To remedy this, he ate as fast as 
they; and, so greatly did hunger compel 
him, he was not above taking what did 
not belong to him. He watched and 
learned. When he saw Pike, one!? of the 
new dogs, a clever thief, slyly steal a slice 
of bacon when Perrault’s back was turned, 
he duplicated the performance the fol 
lowing day, getting away with the whole 
chunk. A great uproar was'® raised, but 
he was unsuspected, while Dub, an awk- 
ward blunderer who was always getting 
caught, was punished for Buck’s misdeed 
(2727 strokes)——From “The Call of the 
Wild,” by Jack London 


[Repeat from the beginning until end of ten-minute test period.) 


———er 
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Concern yourself as much as possible with 
his personal affairs, and gossip about him 
among the other employees. 

Develop a grouch against him and against 
the business in general, and keep it. 

After all, there is plenty of room on park 
benches for unemployed “stenographers,” and 
you can retire as soon as you want to 


Senior Test 


This test is for the advanced typing students who 
already hold their Junior O. . T. Certificates and 
have passed the Competent Typist Speed Test at 40 
words a minute. This brief description of «a mid- 
winter trip to Hawaii is to be arranged into an at- 
tractive four-page booklet by using two sheets of type- 
writing paper tolded. If you can add to the effect- 
iveness of the booklet by typing an attractive cover 
design, do so. This is entirely optional, however. 
But there must be no typographical errors on the 
copy you submit for a certificate. 


Picture a cluster of enchanted islands, set 
in a sea bluer than blue, beneath a sky of 
flawless serenity a gently-sloping strand 
where you may recline, fanned by soft breezes, 
lulled by the beat of the breakers over the 
reef ; 

Fancy royal palms, slender and _ stately, 
rising above the coral sands . flowers 
everywhere, in glorious profusion: a thou- 
sand kinds of hibiscus, incense-sweet; poin- 
ciana regia, glowing red like flame 

Imagine the joy of plashing in the spark 
ling surf dashing shoreward in an out 
rigger-canoe amidst clouds of spray 
poising upon a surfboard, thrilled as with 
the zest of adventure : 

Imagine a dance to dreamy strains upon 
a vine-trellised lanai, where, looking up, you 
may see the lunar rainbow over-arching, on 
moonlit nights of mystic brightness . . 

You do not have to imagine all these de- 
lights! They are yours for the seeking. 
Fancy becomes reality, and in a span of time 
unbelievably brief. 

Are you perchance upon the Atlantic ‘sea 


board? You can quit the skyscrapers and re 
sounding subways of Manhattan on Tuesday 
afternoon and can breast the surf at Waikiki, 
no farther off than Thursday week. Are you 
in the midlands of America? Then leaving 
Chicago on a Wednesday you'll be in Hawaii 
just eight days later. 

“We never dreamed that the islands could 
be visited so easily—and at so small ex- 
pense.” Thus the comment is heard on all 
sides from those returning, delighted and sur 
prised at the moderate outlay involved. Ar- 
ranged tours, with all travel and hotel ex 
penses included in the round-trip fare, are 
available—as low, for instance, as three hun 
dred dollars for a tour of three weeks. Not 
likely to place an undue strain on your 
travel-budget, that! 

And another fortunate fact—you can go at 
any time, with full assurance that you'll face 
no threat of winter. In these delectable isles, 
balmy days fill up the entire calendar of the 
year; the ardor of the sunshine is tempered 
always by freshening trade-winds, the at- 
mosphere has the sparkle of perennial spring. 

A voyage of delight is the trip to Honolulu 
from either San Francisco or Los Angeles 
Our liners are swift and commodious; and 
if you are carried by the luxurious “Lo- 
malo”—acclaimed “the ship most worthy its 
destination”—the passage takes only five days. 

Are you interested? Inquire at one of 
the (supply name for the ship company) 
Offices or Agencies. General Offices: Ship- 
son Building, 152 Market Street, San Fran 
cisco, California. Branches at 355 Fifth Ave 
nue, New York, N. Y.; 40 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Illinois; 532 West Seventh 
Street, Los Angeles, California; 841 Second 
Avenue, Seattle, Washington; 127 Pine Street, 
Portland, Oregon. Hawaiian Islands: Mason 
and Root, Honolulu; C. Beers and Co., Hilo 
Alexis, King and Winston, Ltd., Kahului; 
Alexis King and Winston, Ltd., Port Allen 
European Agents, Pickings, Ltd., 34-36 Hay 
market, London, S. W. 1. 
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O. G. A. A Awards 


Rose Kaplan, High School, 


Fountain Pen 
Ely, Minnesota 


Celia Turezynski, Lincoln 
High School, Manitowoc 
Wisconsin 

Katherine M. Semke, High 
School, Hempstead, New Aurealia LeBlane, Kohn High 
York School, New Orleans, 
Louisiana 

Mary Crowthers, St. Xavier's 
Academy, Providence, 
Rhode Island 


Gold Pin 


Emerald Pin 


Angeline Caretti, High 
School, Jeannette, Penn- 
sylvania  » . 

Dolores Smith, High School Silver Pin 
Freeport, Il'inois 

Anna Darrah, Stevens High Helen King, St. Paul's 
School, Lancaster, Penn- Commercial School, Balti 


sylvania more, Maryland 
Mary Cash, Hich School, Pearl Scuha, Lincoln High 
South Portland, Maine School, Cleveland, Obie 


Kathleen Maher and Alice Bronze Pin 
Brennan Catholk High 
School, Waterbury, Co Fred Kiiffner, Allegany High 
necticut School, Cumberland, Mary 
Betty Steele, Pace Institute land 
New York, New York Mary McGilvra, St. Rose In 
. . dustrial School, Portland, 
Catherine M. Hamman, &t 


h . x Seat Oregon 
Anthony's School, attle, George Caldwell, Sacred 


Washington Heart Commercial School 
Margaret Arbuthnot, Eastern Bloomfield, New Jersey 

High School, Ba\timore Mildred A. Stack, High 

Maryland School, Sauk Rapids, Min 
Marie Dittmar, High School nesota 

Boise, Idaho Linus J. Mauer, Vocational 
Juliana Schwalen, Notre School, Racine, Wisconsin 

Dame Academy, Menasha June Vermillion, High Schoo 


Salina, Kaneas 
Catherine Gill, Danbury, 
Connecticut 


Wisconsin 
Mary Fern and Anna Otto 
Township High School, 


> 25 
Derry Pennsylvania 5 


Continued on page < 
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Curtness vs. Courtesy in Collection Methods 


Typified by these letters from “Business Letters: Functions, Principles, Composition” 


By Raven Lesur JoHNns 
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anuary’s “Talent Teaser” 


despondent, you may see the person who is most to 
blame by stepping to the looking-glass 

When you begin to succeed, you may put it 
as a sure thing that you have commenced to believe 
in yourself. 

The Creator has furnished us with an 
think, and this is the only potential power needed & 
eed undertaking that possible to 


down 


ability to 


suc in any is 
accomplish. 

You are the only on earth who can 
this power into operation. There no force or 
side agency that withholds it from your use. 

The thoughts which you hold are being constantly 
registered in the thoughts of others with whom you 
in This is a scientifically proven fact 


Can you not see then, how necessary it is for you to 


person set 


is out- 


come contact. 


ID you ever hear how the expression its proper order. You can type each line 
) pro] I 
“pin money” originated? The story separately and then work out the correct 
is told below, but in order to get the sequence from your transcript; or, without 
point you will have to rearrange the lines recourse to the typewriter, hunt the first line 
Each line is complete as it stands, but not in and read on from it line by line 
I 
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, ” vo a j a ; 
c 
, > cory a he : ” 
Key to Last Month’s “Talent Teaser 
[WorpS MISSING IN PLATE APPEAR HERE IN ITALics! think well of yourself? Can you mot see why you 
If you are a failure, if you are unhappy and ought to believe in your ability to accomplish all that 


you undertake? 

The line which marks between the 
successful and the definite and 
easily removed. One believes he can do all he under- 
takes, and it; the other one 
believes he can not accomplish anything, so he never 


the difference 


unsuccessful men is 


and goes ahead does 
begins! 
If you want to witness a marvelous transformation 


in yourself, commence now, and for ten days stand 


before the mirror for ten minutes each day, look 
yourself squarely in the eyes and say-——“‘I believe in 
you; you can finish everything you start; you can 
induce people to like you; you can get people to 
favor you by first favoring them; you can win peo 
ple’s confidence by placing your confidence in them.” 


The result will be startling 
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Mitzi—A Descendant of Strongheart’s 
The Story of a Dog That Can Count and Read 
By Nove_ta McCares, Dyersburg, Tennessee 


(Adapted to the vocabulary of the first eight Chapters of the Manual) 
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to everceme her obstinacy 
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Very carly Mitzi developed a mind of 
her own, and it took great patience > 
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Te write “pray” upon her blackboard, and then wo see Mitzi walk over to 
a the chair, and take the attitude of prayer is most astonishing 
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Marie Faria, Heald College, 
San Jose, California 


Dorothy Hutchison, West 
High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Mary Downes, Cheverus 
Commercial School, Boston, 
Massachusetts 


Fountain Pen 


Loulse Hickman, High School, 
Albia, Iowa 


Pencil 


Nora Lee Turner, High School, 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Gold Pin 


Mildred Bray, Warren Hard- 
ing High School, Bridge- 
port, Connecticut 
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Club Prize Awards 


Continued from page 249) 


Elizabeth Oleksy Market 
Street High School, New 
ark, New Jersey 

Barbara Dugan, High 
School, Dover, New 
Hampshire 

Jane Grubbs, Business High 
School, Washington, D. C 


Lois Wasson, 
School, 
chusetts 

Ann Tonich, Heald College 
San Jose, California 

Mabel Walborn, Harter- 
Stanford Township High 
School, Flora, Illinois 


Senior 
Waltham, 


High 
Massa 


O. A. T. A Awards 


Grace Branagan, Memorial 
High School, West New 
York, New Jersey 

Edward McKevitt, St. Paul's 
School, Baltimore, Maryland 


Virginia Thornton, High 
School, Colorado Springs, 
Colorado 


Mary Flaherty, High School, 
Darien, Connecticut 

Catherine E. Smith, St. Jo- 
seph’s Academy, St. Paul, 
Minnesota 

Leocadia Kosiek, St. Barbara 
School, Chicago, Illinois 


Silver Pin 


Robert Scott, Abraham Lin 
coln Junior High School, 
Rockford, Illinois 

Ethel Lindburgh, Helen Pus- 
kar, and Margaret Guerra, 
Warren Harding igh 
School, Bridgeport, Connec- 
ticut 

Joe Hume, High School, 
Kirksville, Missouri 

Dorothy Deckmejian and 
Dorothy Fisk, Memoria! 
High School, West New 
York, New Jersey 
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Christine Ellis, E. C. Glass 
High School, Lynchburg 
Virginia 

Margaret Merry, Union 


High School, 
California 
Lillian Kinmond, Gray's 
Portiand Business College 
Portland, Maine 


Fillmore 


Leonora Morris, Junior -Sentor 


High S&School, Princeton, 
New Jersey 
Clarence W. Heiny, High 


School, 
Ohio 
Gertrude Diel, High School, 

Stillwater, Minnesota 
Nettie Kucera, High School, 
Wilber, Nebraska 
Peggy Tipper, John Marshall 
High School, Los Angeles, 
California 


(Continued on page 262) 
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SHORTHAND © 
in OTHER. LANDS 


Occasional Bits of News from Our Exchanges in 
France, Belgium, Germany, Spain, Russia, Italy, Aus- 
tria, England, Holland, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia— 


Retold by LOUIS A. LESLIE 





















TALIAN shorthand writ- 
ers have decided to charge 
300 lire an hour for ver- 
batim shorthand reporting. As 
the lira is worth slightly over 
5¢, this would mean that the 


shorthand reporter receives 
approximately $15 an hour. If 
the work lasts over five hours, 
the rate is reduced to 250 lire 
an hour, or about $12.50. Ap- 
parently there is no charge 
for the time employed in tran- 
scribing, although the announcement is not 
clear on that point. M. Hugodot comments 
that the rate in France is seldom more than 
150 francs an hour, which would be about $6. 

These rates from Italy would compare 
rather favorably with our own American 
rates. In view of the fact that most salaries 
are relatively much lower in Italy than in 
the United States, it is rather surprising that 
the Italian shorthand reporters are paid as 
much as or more than the American short- 
hand reporter. Our congratulations to the 
Italian reporters! 


* 


ISCOUNT TAKANORI MORI, a mem- 

ber of the Japanese House of Lords, is 
the inventor of the native Japanese shorthand 
system known by his name. Viscount Mori 
began his shorthand work in 1882 and did 
not finally complete his invention of the sys- 
tem until 1920. 

Since that time he has conducted a short- 
hand school, of which his son is the head. 
His daughter, the Viscountess Hidemaro Ko- 
noye, wife of the conductor of the Tokyo 
Symphony Orchestra, is also active in spread- 
ing the use of the Mori shorthand system. 
She conducts a correspondence school for 
those who wish to study the system by mail. 
Also she has been taking from dictation the 
reminiscences of one of the last of the Genro, 
Prince Kinmotschi Saionji. The Viscountess 
Konoye has already taken over a thousand 








French Shorthand Emblem : 





pages of shorthand in the two 
Prince Saionji has 
reminis 


vears that 
been dictating his 
cences. 

The difficult 
system of writing used by the 
Chinese and Japanese has been 
one of the most serious bars 


astonishingly 


to their commercial progress. 
Being built on an ideographic 
rather than on an alphabetic 
it is impossible to tele- 

graph the symbols which form 
the writing. This is an example of only one 
of the many handicaps which the present type 
of Japanese and Chinese writing imposes on 
those nations using it. 

The Turks for many years suffered from a 
similar handicap because of their use of the 
involved and difficult Arabic script until not 
long ago the president of the Turkish Re 
public decreed by executive order that on and 
after a certain date the Latin letters such as 


OASIS, 


we use ourselves should be used exclusively 
in Turkey. 

There has, of course, for a long time been 
a similar movement in China and Japan, 
but the great difficulty of obtaining a satis 
factory transliteration of their speech has un- 
til now kept them from making the attempt 

The Viscountess Konoye is actively engaged 
in a movement to substitute the Mori short 
hand for the symbols at present used in the 
writing and printing of Japanese 


Deutsche Stenographen-Zeitung, Dresden 


Germany 
ad 


HE reproduction given here, taken from 

L’Etoile Sténographique de France, Bor- 
deaux, shows one attempt made in France to 
devise an emblem which can be used by any 
French shorthand writer regardless of sys- 
tem. In this country, where nearly everyone 
writes the one system of shorthand, such a 
problem would not arise. In France, where 
three systems are fairly well represented, it 
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is a problem which offers some difficulty in 
solution. The drawing on page 259 was de- 
signed by M. Alfred Ruet. It contains the word 
“stenography” written in Duployé shorthand 
and the same word written in Prévost-Delau- 
nay shorthand. It would be a simple mat- 
ter for the designer to work into the pattern 
the outline for the word “stenography” as 
written in the Aimé-Paris system. French 
shorthand writers would then have an em- 
blem which could be used widely as the sym- 
bol of a writer of shorthand rather than a 
writer of some particular system of short- 
hand. 

Our only criticism would be the use of the 
pencil to signify writing. We think the em- 
blem would be more attractive without any- 
thing to symbolize the writing, but if it is 
felt that there must be a symbol of writing, 
then we think a pen should be used. Many 
German shorthand pins are designed with the 
quill, which symbolizes not only writing but 
because of the connotation of the speed of a 
bird’s flight, rapid writing. 


* 


E hear much of the occupational hazards 

in many industries. Painters get lead 
poisoning. Rock drillers succumb to silicosis. 
Caisson workers get the “bends.” The list of 
occupational hazards is too long and grue- 
some to put here. 

Even so sedentary and peaceful an occupa 
tion as that of the shorthand reporter appar- 
ently, however, has its occupational hazards. 
At a sitting of the Prussian House of Repre- 
sentatives last year the Communist and the 
Nazi representatives came to blows. In the 
excitement the electric light on the shorthand 
reporter’s desk was broken and the reporter 
wounded by a splinter of glass. 

Now, if that isn’t an occupational hazard, 
what is? 


—Stenographische Praxis, Berlin, Germany— 
° 


UR congratulations to Dr. Robert Fuchs. 

Dr. Fuchs has just been named Oberre- 
gierungsrat. This well-deserved honor is one 
which it is a little hard to explain clearly to 
the American unfamiliar with the German 
system of government. 

As in other similar cases of such civic honor 
bestowed on those prominent in the shorthand 
field, we feel that shorthand, as such, shares 
some of the honor bestowed on the individual 
and therefore we, as fellow shorthand writers, 
have a pleasant glow of pride when we see 
these announcements from time to time. 

In addition to his title of Oberregierungsrat, 
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he is, in German, addressed by the double 
barreled title not used in English, Professor 
Doctor Fuchs. He is director of the Stenog- 
rafischen Landesamts, Dresden. He is also 
one of the most influential leaders in the sadly 
disturbed International Shorthand Congress 
situation. 

We take this opportunity not only to tender 
our sincerest congratulations to Professor 
Doctor Fuchs on his appointment as Oberre- 
gierungsrat, but also to give him our best 
wishes in his attempt to lead us through the 
desert to the promised land of a once-more- 
united International Shorthand Congress. 


Deutsche Stenographen - Zeitung, Dresden 
Crermany 


a 


SHORTHAND and typewriting evidently 
thrive in Africa. The Commercial In 
stitute in Casablanca, Morocco, organized a 
championship contest for shorthand and 
typewriting. No less than 250 papers were 
submitted. The contest was honored by the 
presence of the director of Public Instruction 

We have always been willing to come out 
any day to fight for commercial contests. 
They are sometimes abused, yes. So is money, 
but still we want it. It pleases us beyond 
measure that shorthand and typewriting con- 
tests are now being held even on the Dark 
Continent. We hope that the light may 
spread from the Dark Continent to some of 
the murkier corners of America. 


Les Annales Sténographiques et Dactylo- 
graphiques, Bordeaux, France— 


* 


ROM time to time in the pages of this 
magazine we have presented typewritten 
designs and pictures sent us by our readers. 
At some teachers’ conventions we have ex- 
hibited the originals of a few of these designs. 
Not long ago, A. A. Schoevers, of The 
Hague, Holland, decided to have an exhibi- 
tion of such typewritten designs. Being both 
thorough and a hustler, Mr. Schoevers opened 
his exhibition with 354 entries from 15 dif- 
ferent countries. After the closing date, two 
additional entries were received, one from 
Madagascar and one from Hungary. Public 
exhibitions of the specimens were held in The 
Hague, in Amsterdam, in Utrecht, and in 
Rotterdam. Tickets were sold in each city 
and a handsome amount realized for the local 
unemployment committees. 

At The Hague the government lent a hall 
in the palace which was formerly the home 
of the Counts of Holland. Among those 
present at the opening of the exhibition at 
The Hague were the French and Austrian 
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ambassadors to Holland. The German, Bel- 
gian, Italian, and Spanish ambassadors were 
each represented by an official from the em- 
bassy. 

In view of the international character of the 
exhibition, 15 countries being represented, the 
Dutch Minister for Foreign Affairs also at- 
tended the open- 
ing meeting. 

At the Amster- 
dam exhibition 
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fascinated though we may be, we are helpless 
Just to show how helpless we feel we 
thumb the pages of this publication, are 
reproducing here, slightly reduced, a page of 
the shorthand which also shows two lines of 
the type. We read the type and shorthand with 
Wonder if any of our read- 

ers on this side 


as 


we 


equal fluency ! 


of the water 
will be able to 
decipher these 


beautifully writ 








the Mayor of 
Amsterdam, the ten notes? 
Police Commis- . @ 
sioner, and sev- ) pa 
eral of the Al- nengsb Oa nny) AR ea YOUN DED 
dermen of the } in 1872, the 
city were in at- Shorthand 
tendance. Academy of 
~~, Korato po3suté upstbxa ... | Academy of 
ambassador again just completed 
viewed the pic- f (pi f - a celebration to 
tures in Amster- hype Nyy Wu v - rf ~ a — fs "t comme morate 
dam, which would “ Ay ow ne bofDeld Igy,” tI Ear gv the completion 
lead us to form a “4 Av A se ot its sixty years 
high opinion of “hr g/-4 Mt tm." thee? yew + j of stenographic 
the merit of the ’ P wi Then f-/ -f lé  - a/ activity. 
exhibition. Am- iat a Me gre. ra ™ It is interest 
bassadors may <A) Oe p,Awan Ain j ing to us in 
attend once out “Ft ; ) ? / fr ln", DOG ® America to 
of duty, but when thi lh yr) -_ ta rr. = know that early 
they go twice, it a  * pm r loys WILE c of Ay in its existence, 
must be for pleas- /p I; Kt / “Li ury-~ dvCi/) = m=, 4 in 1876, the 
J/j © ° rAd j . 
ure. (VS, } f 4 nef vf Li / Shorthand 
The four exhi- AGAW- VOL ew Pil of Yon - \cademy of 
bitions which ™ al V. -y of Jp Barcelona par 
ite : ~7X | wolf’ an ic at , o~ ed “s 7 ‘ 
were held were a ga I / | ticipated in the 
so successful that 1 Kaas e "v) +f dn ay } great Centen 
many — smaller pai f ’ nial Exposition 
towns in Holland ai vl 1G jor SGA--- at Philadelphia 
have requested Because of 
Mr. Schoevers to this link with 
exhibit his de- our own affairs, 
signs there. In we extend par 
terest in this re- AGonnpafire ce 3a ,,Mnaga> crenorpad>” ticularly hearty 
markable collec- congratulations, 
tion is also very Can You Read It? together with 
keen in France, our best wishes 
and there is ap- that these very 
parently reason to suppose that the exhibition useful activities may continue for many years 
will be shown in Paris, an honor aspired to La Taquigrafia, the official organ of the 
even by artists of the brush and the pen! Academy, reminds us very forcibly each 


y {lgemeen The Hol 


Tijdschrift, 
land— 


Hague, 


7 


F all the shorthand magazines which reach 
us from “the other side,” the most pro- 
voking is the one which comes from Bulgaria. 
We know it must be Bulgaria because it says 
in the postage-stamp album that the postage 
stamp comes from Bulgaria. Aside from that, 





month that we may, some day, have to add one 
more name to the list in the heading of this 


department. At regular intervals, the Cata 
lans push their claims for an autonomous 
government and may some day win their 
point. La Taquigrafia is published half in 


Spanish and half in Catalan, and our only 
fear is that if Catalonia becomes a separate 
country they may publish the whole maga 
zine in Catalan, which will leave us out in 
the cold altogether. 
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RES te me 
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wacsinllls Qbear aie 
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Blanche Murtagh, Saint Louls 
Academy, Lowell, Massa- 
chusetts 

Mary Nestor, West High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio 

Edna DeWitt, High School, 
Stockport, Lowa 


Bronze Pin 


Duel Free, The Ayre School 
of Business, Cleveland 
Tennessee 

Hortensia Gomez, Academy of 
St. Joseph, Brentwood, New 
York 

Gladys Cooper, Junior High 
School, Midland Park, New 
Jersey 

Katherine May, Warren Har 
ding High School, Bridge 
port, Connecticut 

Florence Cruess and Anna 
Crean, Catholle High 
School, Waterbury, Con 
necticut 

Robert Kerch and Jane Bi 
ger, High School, Freeport, 
Illinois 

Geraldine Fortin, St. Joseph 
Academy, Salem, Massa 
chusetts 

Robert Bordeaux, St. Mary's 
Academy, O'Neill, Nebraska 

Mildred Sindel, Wi'bur Fra 
denburg, Virginia Baker 
Janet Blair and _  Arlin 
Raycraft, High School, 
Santa Cruz, California 

Josephine Kintz, Mount St 
Scholastica Academy, Canon 
City, Colorado 

Lucie Smith, The Mallinck 
rodt, Wilmette, Illinois 

Helen Roix, High School, 
Campbeliton, New Bruns 
wick, Canada 

Margaret Gleason, Saint Jo- 
seph’s Academy, Albany, 
New York 

Elizabeth Hoff, St Ann's 
Commercial School, Buffalo, 
New York 

Al Johnson, St. Peter's 
School, Columbia, South 
Carolina 

Helen M. Dunn, &St. Aloy 
sius School, Newark, New 
Jersey 

Holley Noe, St. Mary's High 
School, Sandusky, Ohio 

Mildred Stege, Vocational 
School, Racine, Wisconsin 

Violetta Silkworth, High 
School, Walden, New 
York 

Regina C. Hall, S&t Mi 
chael’s Commercial Schoo! 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Grace Smith, Sacred Heart 
Commercial School, B'oom 
field, New Jersey 

Estelle V. Mislik, Hamilton 
Business College, Ann Ar 
bor, Michigan 

Vernal Bohen, Messmer High 
School, Milwaukee, Wisecon 
sin 

Leo Shapera, Penn College 
of Commerce, Oskaloosa. 
lowa 

Amanda Hillpot, Junior- 
Senior High Schooi, Qua- 
kertown, Pennsylvania 

Helen Devlin, Presentation 
of Mary High School, 
Island Pond, Vermont 

Mary C. Joseph, High School, 
Poughkeepsie, New York 
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Continued from page 258) 


Germaine Cissman, St. Rose Elizabeth Summers, St. Pat 


Industrial School, Port and, 


Oregon Virginia 
Marjorie Lambert, Empire Hayden Maxwell, Hul!-Dai 
Township High School, Le setta High School, Dai 


Roy, Illinols setta, Texas 


Plate for the November 


QO. G. A. Test 
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Dan MeCawley, St. Joseph's Dorothy Disbrow, Junior Col- 
High School, Denver, lege, Pasadena, California 
Colorado Inez Winter, High School, 

Kathryn Ann Lawler, Twin Mason City, lowa 
Butte School, Bowman, Sadie Schannuth, Hich 
North Dakota School, Hermann, Missouri 

Anna Walcezuk, North High Mary E. Maher, St. Paul's 
School, Akron, Ohio School, Marion, Indiana 

Wallace Kuhr, High School, Helen Dorman, High School, 
Waubay, South Dakota Canaan, Vermont 


rick’s Academy, Richmond, 
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O. A. T. Club Prize Awards 


Mary Tate and James Wood, 
High School, Spartanburg, 
South Carolina 

Eduarda Vargas, High School 
Fajardo, Puerto Rico 

Dorothy Bassett, High School, 
Grand Rapids, Ohio 

Bernice Riley, High School 
Ashland, Kansas 

Dolores Hayes, Star of the 
Sea Academy, Long Branch 
New Jersey 

Alida Smith, High School, 
Hackettstown, New Jersey 

Georgenia Hawkins and Sylva 
Jones, Senior High School 
Roswell, New Mexico 

Leona Henry, High School 
Claremore, Oklahoma 

Jennie Yablonoski, Higt 
School, South Deerfield 
Massachusetts 

Laurence Hogan, Sacred Heart 
High School, Salina, Kan 
sas 

Jennie Ponce, Crawford Con 
munity High School, Arma 
Kansas 

Pauline Belchner, Community 
High School, East Peoria 
Illinois 

Ernestine Bence, High School, 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts 

Elva Austin, St. John Com 
mercial School, New Ha 
ven, Connecticut 

Anna Blanke, Memorial High 
School, West New York 
New Jersey 

Josephine Trifiletti, St. Johr 
Commercial School, New 
Haven, Connecticut 

Helen Weber, High School, 
West Bend, Wisconsin 

Mildred Robinson, St 
Charles’ School, Amberst 
Nova Scotia, Canada 

Ruth Robinson, St Mary's 
High School, Dover, New 
Hampshire 

Beatrice M. Holtry, Thomp 
son School, York, Pennsy! 
vania 

Walter Scholle, St. Josept 
School, Peru, Illinois 

Velma Durham, High School 
Gallatin, Tennessee 

M. Constance Young, Sacred 
Heart Academy, Bathurst, 
New Brunswick, Canada 

Ursula Smith, St Joseph's 
Academy, McSherrystown, 
Pennsylvania 

Concepcion Irigoyen, Sacred 
Heart School, El Paso, 
Texas 

Nina Hovick, High School, 
Pipestone, Minnesota 

Claire Letourneau, St. Joseph 
High School, Worcester, 
Massachuretts 

Josephine Rysko, Girls’ Cath 
oliec High School, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan 

Myrtle Parker, High School, 
Manhattan, Kansas 

Olga Oscarson, High School, 
Madison, South Dakota 

Gladys Cleland, Crawford 
Community High School, 
Arma, Kansas 

Frances Butala, Convent of 
the Good Shepherd, Denver 
Colorado 

Madeline House, Senior Hich 
School, Watertown, New 
York 

Jewell Fiandt, Eastern High 
School, Lansing, Michigan 
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Detecting Counterfeit Certificates 


From “The Story of Uncle Sam’s Money” 


By Water O. Woops 


Treasurer of the United States 
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The SHORTHAND 


REPORTER, 


Conducted for the benefit of those already reporting 






and writers ambitious to enter the field 





iY. i 








The “Silent Man” 


We present here 
ered before the New York State 
Associatwn by 


CASUAL 


a court room in one 


visitor to 
Reporters’ 
of our larger cities 
during a trial of a lawsuit 
would in all probability 
have his curiosity aroused The 
and quickened by several 
points of interest. Naturally 
his eyes would initially be 
attracted to the judge—the Court, in the ver- 
nacular—stately in demeanor, calm and pre- 
cise in speech, wearing his judicial robe with 
dignity. The visitor’s eye might then wan 
der to the jury—twelve good men and true— 
each presenting a study in psychology, varying 
in type, some attentive, others restless; then 
the vision would be shifted to the counsel, 
one alert, poised in action, keyed to concert 
pitch, in sharp conflict with a witness; the 
other waiting, watchful, keen in observing the 
verbal duel; he jumps to his feet, flashes an 
objection, the Court rules, quiet is restored. 
Then to the defendant, the prisoner, dull, list- 
less—the one among all with no task to per- 
form, nothing to ease the hours, living a mo- 
ment of despair and another of hope as the 
fight for life or liberty is waged. And then 
the eye of our visitor wanders, the play lags 
but wait, there is someone—a silent worker 
He is sitting by himself, his head is never 


C “ou rt 
Record 


raised; he writes, writes, endlessly writes. 
Who is he? What does he do? What niche 
does he occupy in this business of law? 


Well, “Never mind,” thinks the casual visitor, 
“he probably is a person of no importance.” 


Maker and Guardian of the Record 


But is he a person of no importance? Be- 
cause he does not participate verbally in the 
proceedings is not a reason for passing him 
by. Quite the contrary. If the casual visitor, 
and even those with whom the reporter is 
thrown in daily contact, could but appreciate 
and understand the breadth of the contribu- 
tion of that unimportant person to modern 
jurisprudence, they would hesitate to place 
him in that category. Perhaps a brief analy- 
sis of his responsibilities and duties may be 
illuminating, for his job is no_ sinecure. 





Secretary-Treasurer, 
MacClinton, a Federal Court Re- 
York City. Mr. 
MacClinton speaks not only in 
terestingly, but authoritatively, on 
Reporte r and 
@ Practical Ideal 


porter in New 





@ talk deliv- 
rhe 


thew not 


reporter is 
only the maker of the 
record of the trial; he is 
also its guardian; he is re 
sponsible for it. When a 
the trial is concluded, the par 
ticipants therein separate. 
Jurors and witnesses return 
to their accustomed vocations, 
the judge and counsel become occupied with 
other trials. The reporter has made the rec 
ord. He has transfused it with his skill and 
experience: faithfully, impartially, and accu- 
rately has he compiled it. It now stands as 
the legal record of the trial. But that is not 
the end of it. The shorthand reporter from 
then on is responsible for the record. 


shorthand 


Seth B. 


Editor 


dn Important Responsibility 


Years may pass, until finally need may arise, 
purpose or other, to use that 
another trial. The law prescribes 
but one method by which the record may be 
introduced as evidence or used in any other 
way under such circumstances. Of all the 
participants in the trial, 
witness, the shorthand reporter who made the 


ior some 
record in 


judge, counsel, or 


previous record is the sole person who can 
authenticate that record give to it the 
competence that the law This is 
indeed a heavy responsibility to place upon 
the shoulders of a shorthand reporter, and 
yet such situations arise almost daily in our 
court life. With 
part of his duty can it fairly be asserted that 
a shorthand reporter is a person of no im- 
portance ? 

Shorthand writing has gradually impinged 
itself upon our modern court system and has 
been so welded into its procedure as to be 
come indispensable. Its use is taken as a 
matter of course by judges and lawyers and 
laymen alike. The fact that it has revolu- 
tionized in large measure the conduct of trials 
is never reckoned with nor considered; who 
nowadays gives thought to the proposition that 
appellate tribunals are enabled to review the 
facts as well as the law because thefe are 
spread their judicial skilfully 


and 
requires. 


such responsibility as a 


before eyes 
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Reporting Phrases That Speed Up the 
Taking of Testimony—Il 


¥ 
1 object my 
G 
L 4 objected to 
Zt 
y - 
/ s 
( objection iF 
s 
( objection sustained ( 4 
, 
s 
/ : 
( objection overruled Q Oo z 
: " 2 
¥ ~ 
L / ] sustain the objection YQ O 3 
( 
ti L I overrule the objection ” y 
- 
} sustained - wr 
y, 
CA overruled rd 
Js 
L . A objected to as ncompetent 1p 
irrelevant and nmaterial > 
‘ ~— oo rrek int ncompetent 


and wmmiateria 


immaterial, irrelevant 


o . 
and incompetent 
= ~ mecompetent, mimaterial 
and irrelevant 
+ 
) . . 
c ? ‘= objected to as calling tor 
a conclusion 
s 


objected to as not bind 


/ ing on the detendant 


objected to as not bind 


ing on the plaintff 


7 as not the best evidence 
Y z is calling for an opera 
( -_ tion ot the murid 
ore 2 as calling for a 
/ characterization 
C , 
4 as mmmaterial 
) 
“> as incompetent 
4 


as irrelevant 


/ 
/ 
rf x 
ot >» 7? 
or you 


no foundation 


no foundation laid 


speak (speaks) for itself 


1 will allow 


will alow him to say 


Ww allow him to state 


he may state 


he may answer 


le x« ept 


I take an exception 


] give you an exception 


move to strike (it) out 


] move to strike out the 


answet 


move that the answer 
be stricken out 


ask that it be stricken 
out 


ask that you strike out 
the answer 


_ 


ask that the answer be 
stricken out 


strike it out 


strike out the answer 


it is stricken out 


7 <——e 
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painted pen pictures of trials held miles from 
their august forums? Who in the humdrum 
workaday legal world remembers that right 
is made to prevail, possible injustice is 
thwarted, and error rectified because of those 
who have been eulogized poetically as “The 
Silent Men”? 

So gradual has been the incorporation of 
shorthand writing into legal procedure that 
little of statute enactment has covered it; 
the books are practically barren of definition 
as to the breadth or scope of the duties of 
the shorthand reporter, or by whom he is 
governed or to whom he owes personal alle- 
giance. Aside from a few statutes which pre- 
scribe by whom he shall be appointed, his 
compensation and kindred subjects, little has 
crept into the State or Federal statutes upon 
the subject. The responsibility of a court 
reporter and the scope of his duty must there- 
fore rest wholly upon custom and 
usage. 


almost 


Reporter's Status Unique 


The court record is subject also to the same 
limitation from the standpoint of statute. It 
is generally accepted that an appeal record 
consists of certain prescribed documents, plus 
the testimony, objections, rulings, and excep 
tions; but what are legally the testimony, 
objections, rulings, and exceptions? You may 
answer, “The stenographic minutes.” Yes, but 
of what are they composed, what ingredi- 
ents? Few judges and less lawyers could 
answer that question correctly, because pri 
marily they have never given a moment's 
thought to it. They have never considered 
that the legal record requires as its maker 
a cool craftsman, possessed of supermanual 
skill as well as technical legal knowledge; 
that his work requires mental stamina and 
physical courage. Upon the caliber of these 
essentials depends the stafdard of the record. 

In our courts the status of a shorthand 
writer is unique. He follows pace, he does 
not set it. His brain snatches, white-hot, 
the flowing words; the telegraph of his mind 
flashes directions to the tireless hand; the 
fingers deftly respond, and steadily and 
ceaselessly the stories of witnesses, the argu- 
ments and bickerings of counsel, and the rul- 
ings of the learned Court assume legal con- 
tinuity. Half-uttered words and syllables are 
made whole, the frenzied choruses of counsel 
and witnesses are untangled and reduced to 
coherent solos, the worthless dross is eliminat- 
ed and there remains for the use and benefit 
of interested litigants and reviewing judicial 
bodies, the record. 

From our mother country, England, the 
law has derived much. Founded by the Mag- 
na Charta, down through the ages has come 
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the great body of the common law which 
now stands as the pattern and model of 
basic law in every English-speaking country 
of the world. It is fitting, therefore, that 
from the same source has come the use and 
adoption of shorthand writing in the law 
courts. 

So much for the genesis of our craft in 
conjunction with courts. It may be that the 
transition of the record making by the judge 
to record making by the shorthand writer has 
caused the phrase to be coined that describes 
the shorthand writer as the “arm of the 
Court.” It would seem, however, that such 
a simile is a misnomer, because the “arm of 
the Court” presupposes the transfer of some 
of the power of the court. A better and more 
fitting term might be “the hand of the Court,” 
because in the last analysis the work of the 
shorthand more nearly approximates 
an extension of the hand of him who has 
domination what shall constitute the 
record. 

Much has arisen as to where 
authority over the record rests. Custom and 
usage would seem to relegate to the judge 
authority over the record. This theory is 
borne out rather definitely in two particulars. 
First, the trial judge settles the appeal record 
and disposes of disputed questions and rules 
upon motions to include, exclude, or other- 


writer 


over 


discussion 


wise. Secondly, and this is purely local in 
scope, there is upon the statutes of this State 
a law which decrees that upon motion of 


counsel the judge shall direct the stenographer 
to record fully and completely and m extenso 
all motions and remarks of 
the Court. By indirection, therefore, it would 
seem that at all other the court re 
porter is presumed to be controlled by the 
trial judge 


counsel and of 


times 


Verbatim Records Almost Vital Necessity 


The principal reasons why verbatim records 
of trials have become of almost vital necessity 
under our system of legal procedure are: 


1. To assist the trial court in the conduct of 
trials; to permit the Court, counsel, and jury to ascer- 
tain when required, and in exact detail, what has 
transpired; to aid counsel in the preparation of mo- 
tions and bills of exception; to enable the trial 
judge to formulate rulings and decisions. 

2. To enable litigants when an appeal is taken to 
courts of review to present for the guidance of the 
appellate court a record which comprehensively pic- 
tures all of the proceedings of the trial court and 
visualizes the matters and things out of which grew 
the verdict of the jury or the decision of the court 
below from which appeal is lodged. 


There are other purposes, of course, for 
which court records are commonly used, but 
inasmuch as these uses add nothing of sub- 
stance they need not be discussed here. 
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The physical accomplishments of records of 
court trials and which cover the two prime 
requirements heretofore detailed, is a matter 
which has provoked much argument and dis- 
cussion amongst modern shorthand writers; 
one group maintaining that the ideal record 
is one wherein is set down not only every 
word uttered by the various participants of a 
trial, but reflecting as well their movements 
and gesticulations. Another group maintains, 
on the other hand, that the most valuable rec 
ord from the standpoint of utility is one which 
comprehends only the spoken words of the 
Court, counsel, and witnesses, and that all ex- 
traneous matter, such as repetitions by coun- 
sel, extended argument discussion, and indica- 
tions of movements and gesticulations, should 
be carefully eliminated. 


The Ideal Record 


It is not contemplated at this time to ar- 
gue in favor of either contention, but rather 
to present briefly the possible advantages of 
and legal objections against each, with a view 
to suggesting and indicating, perhaps, that the 
most comprehensive court record might re- 
sult from combining the obviously efficient 
features of the methods advanced by both 
groups. 

Viewed broadly, it is difficult to contend 
that a record which is in effect a pen photo- 
graph of the proceedings of a legal trial is 
not one closely approximating the ideal, and 
were the matter to rest on that hypothesis 
alone further argument would be unneces- 
sary, since it is almost irrefutable that a rec- 
ord which contains all that transpired must 
reflect perfection. However, analyzing this 
hypothesis for a moment, it is entirely pos- 
sible that even though such a record is all- 
inclusive, it may be susceptible to certain legal 
objections urged against it, predicated upon 
the manner in which events are described. 
Further, that the injection of more or less 
colloquy, extended discussion upon objections 
and motions, careless repetition by Court and 
counsel, lengthens the record unduly, thereby 
causing it to become somewhat less useful as 
a medium of ready reference to those inter- 
ested in its contents. 


Credibility of Transcripts 


In passing it may be well to call attention 
to the fact that the basic theory underlying 
the employment of shorthand writers in our 
courts is that they are in effect witnesses 
to the facts which transpire, aided and re- 
freshed by memoranda made at the time. This 
legal premise is borne out by the fact that at 
no time does the transcript of the shorthand 
notes attain automatically a status giving to it 
probative force until (1) it is acknowledged 
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and accepted by interested parties as a true 
record, (2) settled before appeal by the trial 
court after argument, or (3) authenticated by 
the sworn testimony of the person who made 
the memorandum. It is undoubtedly true that 
greater credence is accorded the product of 
the shorthand writer than to the testimony 
of other lay witnesses, and it is because of this 
universal reliance upon the credibility of 
shorthand transcripts that the greatest care 
must be exercised lest by some error of com- 
mission or omission the literal accuracy of 
the record be lessened and its value destroyed. 


The Moot Point 


In these days of highly developed skill on 
the part of shorthand writers, little danger 
is to be apprehended along the line of omis- 
sion; their ability and experience will tide 
them over moments of stress. There is, 
however, an angle which frequently arises 
where danger lurks on the side of com- 
mission, and that is where situations occur 
which cannot be recorded by means of the 
spoken word. The practical method to be 
employed in handling such situations consti- 
tutes the line of cleavage between the two 
distinctive groups of shorthand writers here- 
tofore referred to. A witness will often be 
asked to describe an incident, and in at- 
tempting to do so it will be apparent to judge, 
counsel, and jury alike that his words but 
inadequately cover the situation; he will then 
be asked to reénact the scene, and in doing so 
the witness will have recourse to movements 
or gestures to simulate what has previously 
happened. No word is spoken; the move- 
ment or gesture may be a nod of the head, 
the raising of either hand, the turning of the 
body; counsel, intent upon his task of devel- 
oping the case, or observing the effect of the 
witness’ action upon the jury, proceeds with 
the examination. What about the record? 


Recording Pantomime 


The theory of the first group is that the 
shorthand writer should make a parenthetical 
indication describing the incident; the second 
group advances the theory that inasmuch as 
no words were spoken, and that the gesture, 
however important, was seen and understood 
by the jury, the shorthand writer has no 
function to perform other than to show upon 
the record the fact, in parenthesis, that the 
witness indicated. Again, witnesses are often 
called upon to identify persons present in 
the court room or who may be summoned there 
for the purpose of being identified. Here oc- 
curs much of what is termed in the theatrical 
world “business.” Here is action, sometimes 
drama, but the scribe is faced with the 


a oe 
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very delicate task of recording a scene the 
greater part of which is pantomime. At times 
thoughtful counsel or the Court will sense the 
situation and designate in words the action 
of the witness, but more often all parties 
concerned assume that the shorthand writer 
is endowed with a camera-like eye as well 
as nimble fingers, and that the record will 
contain a graphic and accurate reproduction 
of an occurrence devoid of words, which 
flashed over the screen of the trial with the 
speed of light, and which then or later may 
become the turning point in the case. At 
other times witnesses are asked to designate 
by relativity the element of distance as ap- 
plied to events and incidents of importance in 
a trial. They invariably comply by the use 
of their hands as the instruments of measure- 
ment or by reference to certain physical or 
geographical features of the court room. Bear- 
ing in mind the fact that it is rare for two 
persons to agree upon any estimation of dis- 
tance, and that in a court room the element 
of position and that of the angle of vision 
enter potentially into any approximation of 
distance, is this a proper or safe procedure 
for the shorthand writer to follow in record 
ing such events? 


The Legal Angle Involved 


“But,” say the members of the so-called 
photographic group, “why should not the re- 
porter indicate such events upon his record? 
Didn't he see them? Why 
all the fuss?” And the an- 
swer might well be, “Because 
such indications are nothing 
short of bald conclusions.” 
Again the inquiry, “How are 
you going to handle such a 
situation and avoid a conclu- 
sion upon the record?” The 
answer to that is, “By apprising the Court or 
counsel that the gesture or other indication 
will not appear upon the record, and requesting 
that what has occurred be stated. “Would not 
their statement be a conclusion also?” “Yes,” 
is the answer, but with this important dif- 
ference: The crux of the situation is that the 
indication when noted by the reporter is a 
conclusion founded on actual fact but it is 
known only to the reporter as he records it; 
it is not heard by Court, counsel or jury and 
therefore the effect of it cannot be consid- 
ered, as the opportunity on the part of 
counsel to object is lost; whereas the same 
words, even though expressing a conclusion, 
when stated openly by counsel or the Court, 
and to which no objection is raised or excep- 
tion taken, become a fact to be considered 
upon the same parity as though stated in 
words by the witness. 
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We are living in an age of progress and 
efficiency. No longer do we hear in courts 
the stilted phrases of the old school practi 
tioners. Nowadays those who come to the 
bar are graduates of modern colleges. They 
bring to the courts a facility in speech gained 


from specialized courses in English and 
rhetoric. The law courts abound with those 
who have made their marks in debate and 


argument. This has revolutionized the 
work of court reporters not only as applied 
to the element of speed but of substance 
as well. 


The “Silent Man” in the Background 


The modern shorthand writer to attain suc- 
cess must possess knowledge in a myriad sub 
jects which are constantly forming the basis of 
lawsuits. Not only must he gain this knowl- 
edge from the angle of his peculiar work, but 
he must have a more or less practical insight 
into their origin and consequent adoption in 
to current affairs. Otherwise, how can he 
expect to cope with an avalanche of learned 
discussion upon a subject utterly 
powers of comprehension? 

Above all, the modern 
must possess more than the groundwork of 
a legal education. He must understand the 
principles of practice, the fundamentals of 
the law of evidence. He must be prepared 
to cover unusual incident or circum 
stance which may arise. No time is allowed 
him in the stress of his work 
to consult law books with their 
panaceas for all situations; he 
cannot appeal to Court or 
counsel for guidance; he can 
not pause and consider mat- 
ters. He must, upon the spur 
of the moment, act wisely and 
well, or woe betide him! He is 
like the chief of staff of an army—he must 
sense the situation and find the solution in the 
twinkling of an eye. 
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Always on the Job 

So, in conclusion, we find that the short- 
hand writer is the compiler of the legal re« 
ord. Judges, lawyers, and laymen contribute 
to it, and in the calm confines of chambers 
or office some may revise or criticize it; but 
in the bitterness of litigation, in the heat of the 
battle, in moments when the air is tense 
and dramatic, when verbal torrents burst an 
grily forth in unconfined abandon, then it is 
that the shorthand writer, cool and poised, 
skilled and experienced, alert, unprejudiced, 
and faithful, fashions and guards that which 
is the vital strength and the corner stone of 
modern jurisprudence, the record. 
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